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Progress unites STUDYING and DOING 


in THE PROGRESS 





NEW HISTORIES 
with the 
LONG-SOUGHT 
SOCIAL EMPHASIS 











SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


McGUIRE 


HISTORIES 


Vivid, dramatic, rich in imagery, here is the daily life 
of mankind through successive civilizations, from the 








Sweeping the country... 


BEARD AND BEARD 


THE MAKING: 


or AMERICAN | 


CIVILIZATION 


Newly published and al- 
ready a success in every 
part of the country. Superb © 
in its sweep of the WHOLE 


of our American heritage. 





The Macmillan Company 





dawn of time to the pres- 
“Without a doubt the 
most beautiful 
ever made for the grades,” 


ent. 
histories 


The series: 


GLIMPSES INTO THE 
LONG AGO 


Book I 


(Prehistoric times to 
Middle Ages) 


A BRAVE YOUNG LAND 
Book II 


(Period of exploration and 
‘discovery to end of Amer- 
_ ican Revolution) 


A FULL-GROWN NATION 
Book IIlI 


(America, from 1785 
to 1937) 











A modern 
BASAL SERIES 
for GRADES 3-8 


offering innovations and im- 
provements unparalleled to 
achieve the integration of 


doing-and-learning. 


Each child has before him 


in one convenient volume his 


TEXTBOOK and 
WORKBOOK 


complete with 


PROBLEMS, DRILL AND 
PRACTICE, TESTS, RE- 
VIEW; DAILY SELF- 
SCORING DEVICES, AND 
PROGRESS CHARTS 


—with ample space to do 
the actual work in the book 
itself! 


For further information, 


we invite you to write. 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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THE ALL-ELECTRIC KITCHEN 
GIVES YOU TIME TO DO 
THE THINGS YOU WOULD LIKE TO DO 

The modern woman with an All-Electric Kitchen has 
time for outside interests. The automatic timer of the 
Electric Range enables her to place her meal in the 
oven ... set the dial and on her return the meal will 
be ready to serve. 
In the All-Electric Kitchen the hard work is done 


electrically. If you desire hours of kitchen freedom, 
investigate the All-Electric Kitchen. 


KANSAS CITY 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Preferred ...for its stra- 
tegic location to all St. 
Louis activities . . . two 
short blocks from Union 
» Station . . . nearest first 
class hotel to Municipal 
Auditorium. Easy walk- 
ing distance to the busi- 
ness, shopping and the- 
atrical district. 


fe 
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HOTEL AUDITORIUM 
St. Louis 
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Rates 


Single - - $2.50 - $2.00 
Double - - $3.50 - $3.00 


+ Cot - $1.00 
Corner rooms 
2 persons - $4.00 


Largest and most modern 


Garage in America 














% Block from Highways 
40, 50, and 66 


Pine Street at 18th 























OUR HAT 


is off to TEACHERS! 


They’ve proved they’resmart buyersof travel 


‘+ ISN'T FLATTERY! Fact is, more teachers 
travel by Greyhound than any other group of 
peoplein America,in proportiontotheir numbers. 
We explain it this way: Teachers are confirmed 
travelers—they insist on seeing new things and 
a learning new — Soclaoting a8 aos 
this great country. emand stri - 
class and prom oa cane . 
rtation, yet it must fit with- 
in a modest travel budget. 
The one answer to these 
irements is Greyhound 
bus travel. So we say to 
teachers, “Thanks for your patronage! Hats 
to your good judgment !”’ 


FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASSES IN FREE 
BOOKLET “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


%} phousands of teachers have been deignved with 
Greyhound’s booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMER- 















IL 








ICA.” It contains 140 pictures and stories about strange and 
unbelievable things and places. For your free copy, mail this 
coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broadway & Delmar 
Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. If you want fares, and facts about any 
trip, jot down place you wish to visit on margin below. 
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St. Louis’ Favorite 

Specialty Shop 

Invites you to assemble your 
smartest winter wardrobe from 
our outstanding new fashion 


collections ... when you attend 
the Teachers’ Convention in St. 
Louis. 























GARLAND’S ... 410 North Sixth 8t. 





ee 





ALTHOUGH an herb eater, the elephant is 
the largest and strongest of living land animals 
and often attains a weight of 8,000 pounds.””— 
From interesting description accompanying one 
of the 10 full-page color plates in THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 


—_ 
FOOTBALL season again! Annual gate 
receipts of this most profitable of American 
sports are estimated at forty million dollars. 


ee al 
IF you are an average human being, you eat 
about a ton of food a year. 


—_—" 
EASIEST foreign language for Americans 
to learn is French. UN Peu De Tout, new 
second-year French reader by de Sauzé and 
Dureau, makes learning easy, pleasant, even 
exciting. Write for full information. 


“—_— 
NEW YORK CITY housewives fre- 
quently time the breakfast eggs by changes of 
the red and green traffic lights. 


_—_L- 


PLAN now to celebrate Children’s Book 
Week (Nov. 14—20) by adding to your school li- 
brary several new Winston Special Library 
Offers—eight separate combinations of new, 
wanted library books. Each combination, in- 
cluding from nine to thirty-one titles, sent post- 
paid for just $10. Send for illustrated circular. 


— 
LATEST census report shows nearly 4,000 
centenarians in the United States. 


te al 
NEW Geography Workbooks, for use with the 
J. Russell Smith geographies (WorLD FoLks, 
AMERICAN LANDS AND, PEOPLES, FOREIGN 
LANDS AND PEOPLES, OuR INDUSTRIAL WorRLD, 
HumAN UsE GEoGRAPHY) or with any single- 
cycle series, are now ready. 


~~ 
CAUTION for your pupils: DON’T break 
milk bottles on Mischief Night (eve of Hal- 
lowe’en). A milk bottle averages only twenty 
trips before itis broken—and the breakage adds 
$12,000,000 to America’s annual milk bill. 


AE Rw he] COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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AN APPEAL 
to Missouri School Teachers 


HE ANNUAL RED CROSS member- 

ship Roll Call in Missouri has never 
resulted in 5% of Missouri’s population 
joining. 

Missouri has been way down in the list 
of states enrolling memberships. 

We want to place Missouri high in the 
list this year so that, as Missourians, we 
can be proud of our 1937 Roll Call Record 
in support of the Red Cross. 

No other agency has the opportunity of 
producing greater results than the Mis- 
souri teacher. 

I am appealing to you to cooperate with 
your local Red Cross Chapter in its mem- 


bership drive, commencing on November 
11, Armistice Day. 

If your local chapter can get one adult 
member from each family in your district 
we will reach our goal easily. 

Won’t you impress your classes with 
the worth-whileness of the work of the 
Red Cross and the satisfaction to be had 
in knowing that they are helping in re- 
lieving suffering? Won’t you lend a 
hand in soliciting memberships? 

Sincerely, 
John C. Stapel, 
State Chairman, 
1937 Missouri Roll Call 
American Red Cross. 














“HOSPITALIZATION” 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


again takes the initiative in pro- 


viding increase in HOSPITAL BENEFITS, under its PEER- 


90% 


pitals.’’ 


LESS CERTIFICATE, while confined for Sickness or 
Accident in a licensed Hospital—including private Hospital 
and Sanitarium; hence not limited to ‘‘Incorporated Hos- 





Upwards of $400.00 additional hospital benefits 
possible, provided dues are paid annually. 





Learn how much more complete protection the 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


has to offer, by filling in form below. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of your new book, “A Word to the Wise . . 


obligate me in any way. 


.” This does not 








ber 


ult 
rict 


ith 
the 
ad 


I! 
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A EDITORIALS /\ 





INTEGRATION— 
Our Community Associations 


ws fORE ACTIVITY on the part of 

Community Associations’’ has 
been a growing sentiment in the 
minds of educational leaders in the 
M. S. T. A. for several years. This 
sentiment crystalized last year at the 
convention in Kansas City by the 
adoption of certain amendments to 
our constitution and by-laws. These 
amendments are printed on another 
page of this issue. Those having es- 
pecial reference to community asso- 
ciations make two important provi- 
sions. 

First, they provide for an executive 
committee which shall form a Policy 
and Plans Committee to work in con- 
junction with the Policy and Plans 
Committee of the State Association. 
The State Committee shows encour- 
aging signs of activity. Its effective- 
ness, however, will be in a large mea- 
sure determined by the activity of the 
local associations. Its direction 
should be chiefly guided by sentiment 
and information gathered from the 
local committee. Hence the absolute 
necessity of complete organization 
and the intelligent and sincere activ- 
ity of the members of the groups. 

Second the revised constitution pro- 
vides that the local executive com- 
mittee shall prepare and sponsor at 
least three programs each year. It 
is a well known fact that too many 
community associations are such only 
in name. It is likewise known that 


a sufficient number are active to dem- 
onstrate the general practicability of 





the provision for more meetings. 
There are many problems, whose best 
solution depends upon group thought 


‘and group discussion. To name only 


a few—teacher tenure, retirement and 
savings plans, salaries and the whole 
field of teacher welfare, to say noth- 
ing of courses of study and a myriad 
problems concerned with the philos- 
ophy, content and method of the ed- 
ucative processes. Some of these 
problems will be local in character, 
some will be state wide. Local prob- 
lems must be solved locally and state 
problems can be effectively attacked 
only when localities are considered 
and informed. 

This year should be notable for 
its rejuvenation of local activity 
on the part of teachers and the de- 
velopment of local leadership and 
fellowship. With modern travel fa- 
cilities county-wide meetings are not 
difficult. In such meeting, teachers 
should discuss their common /prob- 
lems freely and without ‘‘outside 
help,’’ which is too frequently not 
help but interference. Real out-side 
‘‘help’’ is sometimes welcome and 
necessary, of course. But we can well 
afford more of the kind in which 
teachers themselves take the lead. 
When such meetings become common 
teacher growth will be facilitated, co- 
operation among themselves will be 
forwarded, and a better understand- 
ing of the problems of the whole ed- 
ucational field will be effected. 

Better schools are ahead, and there- 
fore a better citizenship and a better 
world, when the rank and file of 
teachers become definitely conscious 
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of education’s goal and when all work 
together from desirable ends. 

Each for all and all for each. This 
is the essence of cooperation and co- 
operation is the essence of life. 

“Community,’’ ‘‘Association.”’ 
Let’s make both communion and as- 
sociation real. These are the factors 
of integration. While we are inte- 
grating the courses of study we must 
not forget the importance of integrat- 
ing ourselves. 


THE PROFESSIONAL 
HITCH HIKER 


A HITCH HIKER is a person who 

expects some other person to fur- 
nish him free transportation. He buys 
neither car nor gas nor oil. He makes 
no contribution to the construction or 
maintenance of highways. He as- 
sumes no responsibility. While some 
otherwise respectable people may be 
hitch-hikers, they are for the most 
part ne’er-do-wells, drifting without 
worthy aim or purpose. 

The educational hitch-hiker is the 
teacher who expects some one to fur- 
nish him free transportation along the 
road of educational progress. He 
joins no educational association. He 
may attend a convention occasionally 
but he makes no contribution toward 
the expenses of such a convention. 
He may intermittently have access to 
an educational magazine, but it is one 
that some other teacher has paid for. 
He expects publishing companies to 
furnish him desk copies of books free, 
which he frequently does not use but 
sells. He works, like the other hitch- 
hikers on the theory that he can get 
all the benefits of progress without 
making any contribution to it, but 
is even more despicable for the reason 
that he assumes the role of a teacher 
of youth in a civilization where the 
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fundamental assumption is that each 
should do his part. He does lots of 
‘thitching’’ but depends on others for 
the ‘‘hiking.’? He may be mistaken- 
ly regarded by some -as-respeetable, 
but on the educational highway he is 
a dead-beat. 


THE FULLNESS OF LIVING 


[THINK every human being desires 

fundamentally to live a complete 
life. I am of the opinion, however, 
that failure to understand the char- 
acteristics of those who enjoy the full- 
ness of life leads too frequently to a 
pursuit of wrong goals. 

Man is a many sided being. In his 
physical existence, he must have well 
developed health and bodily vigor. In 
his intellectual life, he needs knowl- 
edge, ideals, purposes, and the power 
to think clearly in realizing his con- 
cept of a wholesome existence. In 
his social life, he needs an understand- 
ing of human problems, a feeling of 
brotherhood, a congenial adaptation 
to his place in society, and an al- 
truistic desire to be of service to man- 
kind. In his occupational life, he 
needs skills and intellectual prepara- 
tion leading. to. proficiency, and above 
all; he needs a vision of his work as 
an avenue of ‘service to others. Final- 
ly, in his spiritual life, the man of 
abundant attainments, knows his own 
finiteness, bows humbly before the 
Infinite, and follows in the true spirit 
of religion the leadership of the 
Divine. 

To enjoy the fullness of living one 
should strive earnestly for the maxi- 
mum development of life in its most 
abundant form. 


HENRY J. GERLING 


Superintendent of Instruction 
St. Louis Public Schools 
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Social Security for Teachers 


by Geo. Melcher, Supt. Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

It should be clearly understood by all teachers and citizens that a wise 
savings and retirement law will benefit every teacher in the profession and 
will benefit society and the children by giving these teachers a certain degree 
of social security and thus improving the quality of service they render to 








the children. 








EACHERS are not included in eithe’ 
the ‘‘Federal Social Security Laws’’ 
or the ‘‘State Social Security Laws.’’ 
The Constitution of the State of Missouri 
has now been amended so as to permit 


the enactment of savings and retirement 


provisions for teachers. Much has been 
said and much written about the retire- 
ment provisions of. such a law and little 
or nothing about the savings or social se- 
curity provisions of the law. 


The retirement provisions would affect 
only a small percentage of teachers. How- 
ever, the savings or social security pro- 
visions of such a law would benefit every 
teacher—in the rural schools, in the small 
towns, as well as the great mass of.teach- 
ers in the larger towns and in the cities. 


It is agreed by all wise economists that 
everyone who earns a salary should make 
some savings each year. That is, a cer- 
tain small percentage of 5%, 10%, or 
20% should be set aside every year as 
savings. Farmers often make this sav- 
ings by paying for their farms, by making 
improvement on their farms, by adding 
to their stock on their farms, or by buying 
additional land, or making other additions 
to their capital investments. Home-owners 
use their savings to pay off mortgages on 
their homes or to make home improve- 
ments and additions. Business men and 
shop and factory owners employ their 
Savings to expand their business or to 
enlarge their shops or factories. 


Thousands of teachers are not purchas- 
ing either ‘farms or homes. Large num- 
bers of them make no savings. Those who 
do make savings have much difficulty in 
finding safe forms of investments for such 
savings. Millions of dollars have been 
lost by teachers in investments in unsuc- 
cessful projects. Teachers are often the 
victims of high-pressure salesmen. 

A good teachers’ savings and retire- 
ment law makes provision for a smal] 
saving each year by every teacher. The 


amount of saving is small—usually only 
four to five per cent of the yearly salary. 








[his amount is held in trust by the state 
‘or the teacher and in addition the teacb- 
xr receives a small rate of interest—three 
r four per cent compounded annually or 
semi-annually on such savings. Though 
he rate of interest may be small, the 
principal is secure and the investment is 
absolutely safe. Investments promising 
high rates of interest or high dividends 
are usually unsafe. 

Under a good state savings and retire- 
ment law each teacher will save four or 
five per cent of her salary each year. The 
great majority of teachers will never re- 
tire under the ‘‘Old Age Retirement’’ 
provisions of the law. Many will leave 
the profession after teaching a few years 
or many years. When a teacher does per- 
manently withdraw from the teaching pro- 
fession, she will be entitled to her savings 
with interest. The man who leaves teach- 
ing to enter business finds such savings 
very helpful; the man who enters a pro- 
fession is greatly benefited by having his 
savings to use while getting started in 
his new profession ; the young woman who 
leaves teaching for marriage finds her sav- 
ings of very great value in starting the 
new home; the woman who leaves teach- 
ing for business is greatly helped by her 
savings. In fact, these savings are help- 
ful in countless ways to the teachers who 
leave the profession before retirement on 
account of superannuation. 

Furthermore, teachers who are forced 
to withdraw from the teaching profession 
on account of disability are benefited by 
the disability provision of the law. The 
state is not required and does not match 
the savings of those teachers who retire 
for any cause except superannuation and 
disability. Too much emphasis has been 
placed upon the amount that the state 
would need to pay to those teachers who 
retire on account of superannuation and 
disability and too little attention has been 
given to the blessings that would accrue 
to the thousands of teachers who would 
have a small degree of social security thru 
a safe savings and investment plan. 
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Dr. Jesse Harliaman Coursault 


An Appreciation 


R. J. H. COURSAULT died at 9 

o’clock in the morning on Thursday, 

June 24, in Noyes Hospital on the 
campus of the University of Missouri. So 
came to a close his work in the University 
and his services to the educational system 
of the State of Missouri covering a period 
of thirty-two years. 

Born in Ohio, Dr. Coursault received his 
advanced training in Ohio State University, 
at Harvard and in Columbia University. 
He came to the University of 
Missouri in 1905 after having 
had extensive teaching ex- 
perience in the school system 
of Columbus, Ohio. From 
1905 to 1917 he taught His- 
tory and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation in the University of 
Missouri. In 1917 he was 
chairman of the Faculty of 
Education. From 1918 to 
1923 he was Dean of the 
Faculty of Education. For 
reasons of health, Dr. Cour- 
sault retired from the dean- 
ship and since 1923 he had 
held the position of Professor 
of History and Philosophy of 
Education. 

These few words summarize 
the official positions which 
Dr. Coursault held in the Uni- 
versity, but they in no way describe his 
influence nor the significance of the edu- 
eational contributions which he made. 
These cannot be fully appreciated save as 
one knew him personally. Dr. Coursault 
was, first of all, a scholar. By nature and 
training he had the disposition of a thinker 
and a learner. In the preparation of his 
courses, he was painstaking and thorough. 
His writings indicate that eack sentence 
was carefully written and re-written until 
it expressed precisely the thought which he 
desired to convey. His logic was very con- 
vincing. 

To the very last days of his life, Dr. 





J. H. Coursault 


Coursault was interested in teaching. Dur. 
ing the months while prevented from teach- 
ing because of illness, his only concern and 
worry was that he could not meet his 
classes. Time and again he said that he 
always felt best and was most satisfied 
when he could be in the classroom. Thou- 
sands of students came under his instruc- 
tion in the thirty-two years of his Uni- 
versity work. In conversation with him 
one could not help but be impressed with 
the richness of his teaching 
experience. He would relate 
many interesting and often 
amusing incidents of his 
teaching career. He was per- 
sonally acquainted with hun- 
dreds of his former students 
and was always delighted to 
meet them again, whether on 
the campus, or in some dis- 
tant place at an educational 
gathering, or in some foreign 
land while traveling. 

The most significant thing 
about the work of Dr. Cour- 
sault is his educational phil- 
osophy, the best expression of 
which is found in his book, 
Principles of Education, pub- 
lished in 1920. While even 4 
concise summary of the con- 
tents of this book is to 
long to be included in this statement, 
it might be said that it offers an intelli- 
gent explanation of individualism, a ra- 
tional definition of a democratic society, 
and finally it outlines the foundations for 
a functional interpretation of education. 
Basically, the philosophy which was out- 
lined by him in 1920 is sound and ap- 
nlicable to present-day educational prac 
tice. 

Dr. Coursault preferred the work of the 
scholar and that of the teacher to that of 
the educational administrator. And yet, he 
did a great amount of administrative work. 
His deanship (1917-1923) extended through 
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the period of our participation in the 
World War and the trying years imme- 
diately following. Not only was education 
relegated to a secondary position because 
of our war interests, but the general spirit 
of America and American youth was un- 
dergoing such marked changes that educa- 
tion seemed to be out of harmony with the 
developments of the day. Many new educa- 
tional panaceas were rapidly proposed, and 
confusion was the natural outcome. 
addition to these things came at that time 
a most bewildering shortage of teachers. 
Young people preferred to prepare for 
business opportunities which seemed to be 
opening everywhere. Many teachers left 
the profession in order to take advantage 
of what seemed to be good opportunities 
for the securing of wealth. At such a time, 
educational leadership could be maintained 
only through the exercise of patience and 
the application of real wisdom. As Dean 
of the Faculty of Education at that time, 


In. 
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Dr. Coursault exerted such leadership. For 
many years, also, he was a member of im- 
portant University committees. Since 1923, 
he held the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Accredited Schools and Colleges. In 
this capacity he exerted a directing in- 
fluence on the development of the Junior 
College movement, not only in Missouri but 
in other states as well. 

Those who knew Dr. Coursault personal- 
ly throughout his years of service at the 
University of Missouri are glad to ac- 
knowledge his effectiveness as a scholar, a 
teacher, and as an educational leader. 
They, however, remember him best as a 
true gentleman. In his personal dealings 
he was always courteous and considerate; 
in his judgments of people, his colleagues 
on the staff or his students, he was always 
tolerant and magnanimous. 

Theo. W. H. Irion, 
Dean of the Faculty of Education, 
University of Missouri 





Adapting The New Courses of Study to the Rural 
School 


Sallie Pattinson, State Teachers College, Kirksville 


ISSOURI is at work on the public 
school curriculum! The new Courses 
of Study for the Elementary Grades 
have just recently come from the press. In 
the installation and use of these courses 
there are necessarily many adjustments 
which the rural teacher must make. In this 
process of adjustment a sympathetic at- 
titude, based upon an understanding of the 
content and the philosophy underlying cur- 
riculum making, is very essential. 
Three Divisions 
The Courses of Study consist of three 
main divisions. The first section shows the 
general plan of the four-point program of 
curriculum building: administration, pro- 
duction, installation, and evaluation, an@ 
sets forth the principles and philosophy 
upon which the work of the various com- 
mittees having a part in the development 
of the courses was based. Teachers should 
become acquainted with this point of view 
in order to understand the general make-up 
and plan of work suggested in the follow- 
Ing sections. The second division consists 


of an outline of subject matter to be taught 


in each grade. This outline represents the 
minimum essentials which are taught in 
the various subjects such as geography, 
history, literature, music, ete., and also lists 
the abilities and skills to be developed in 
each grade. The third division is composed 
of the integrated units in the different 
subject matter areas under which learning 
activities of children have been organized. 
A knowledge of these three main divisions 
is basal for the necessary adjustments to 
any particular school situation. 
Making Adjustments 
With a knowledge and understanding of 
the three main divisions of the courses, 
the teacher is ready to make specific ad- 
justments to his teaching situation. There 
are a number of factors which will de- 
termine the extent to which the program 
of integrated units is used. Some of these 
factors are: the teacher, the pupils, the 
County Curriculum Committee. the avail- 
able teaching materials, and the amount 
of time which may be used for the de- 
velopment of the different units. 
The progressive teacher who has in the 
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past few years experimented with projects 
and the unit plan of teaching, will wel- 
come the great amount of suggested pupil 
activities and teaching materials in the 
Courses of Study. He will select from the 
units those which best fit the needs and in- 
terests of his pupils and will make the 
necessary modifications for his particular 
group. The less experienced teacher will 
introduce the unit plan of procedure more 
gradually, perhaps initiating units with 
only one or two groups of pupils in any one 
area until he becomes accustomed to the 
plan and sees its superiority over the older 
subject matter recitation method of teach- 
ing. 

The pupils and their background of 
training will determine to some extent the 
success in developing units of work. If 
children in their training at home and in 
school have been encouraged to express 
opinions on problems as they have arisen in 
their experiences, if they have been taught 
to face situations squarely, to form judg- 
ments, to make plans, and then to execute 
these plans, the teacher can easily stimulate 
them to initiate and carry out worthwhile 
learning activities. For the children who 
have not had such training, the teacher 
will necessarily have to do much to stimu- 
late interests and to give encouragement to 
them as they formulate plans of procedure, 
attempt. to execute these plans, and 
evaluate their work. In this latter case 
progress will be much slower, but it is well 
worth the time and effort expended in de- 
veloping pupil initiative and independence 
in work. 

The work of the County Curriculum 
Committees will greatly aid in the problem 
of adjusting the Courses of Study to the 
local school. The suggested activities and 
materials offered in the different areas are 
more than any one teacher may use, for the 
producing committees had to keep in mind 
those schools with a maximum of teaching 
equipment, supervision, and trained teach- 
ers. At the suggestion of the State Depart- 
ment of Education a curriculum committee 
has been organized in many of the coun- 
ties. These committees, composed of the 
county superintendent and a group of local 
teachers, are working on the problem of 
adapting the courses to their local counties. 
Many of these committees have already 
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done much valuable work in ‘‘gearing up”’ 
the suggested units to the local situation in 
the light of adopted textbooks and instruc- 
tional equipment. 

With the work of the local curriculum 
committee as a basis, each teacher will 
necessarily have to make further adjust- 
ments in accordance with the available 
library materials, as well as pupil interests 
and abilities. Other things being equal, the 
pupils having access to a_ well-equipped 
library will be better able to carry out the 
units of work to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Time, always a factor to which the one- 
room rural teacher must give considerable 
attention, will heln determine the number 
of units which mav be developed by a par- 
ticular group. However the amount of 
time which any group should devote to a 
unit can be determined onlv bv the teacher 
himself. It will denend whollv upon the 
interest of the punils, the learning situa- 
tions which it presents, the available ma- 
terials at hand, and the other units which 
the group may wish to develop within a 
given period of time. The teacher may 
economize time if before initiating a par- 
ticular unit, he will check through- the 
different areas in the Courses of Study for 
related units, and then integrate the ma- 
terials in each area, thus teaching one 
larger unit rather than several smaller 
ones. 

Change in Thinking Necessary 

In addition to these adjustments which 
a teacher will make with reference to his 
particular group and teaching situation, 
some changes in his thinking are also neces- 
sary if he would keep pace with the 
modern trends in education. He must be- 
come less subject matter minded and not 
feel that he must have a recitation period 
for each subject every day. There seems 
no good reason for labeling children’s ac- 
tivities and experiences as geography, read- 
ing, history, ete. The natural way of learn- 
ing is to use any suitable past experience or 
bit of information which will help solve the 
problem faced by the individual regardless 
of the subject matter area from which it is 
drawn. However one should not lose sight 
of the fact that there are certain funda- 
mental skills and habits such as those in- 
volved in reading, spelling, writing, oral 
expression, and the handling of number, 
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which children should learn. An oppor- 
tunity for the use of these skills is pro- 
vided in the units of work, but for most 
children additional practice must be given 
in order to develop efficiency. The minim- 
um essentials as to subject matter and 
skills are to be found at the beginning of 
each area. The teacher should make fre- 
quent reference to these outlines checking 
the units developed by the group against 


the minimum essentials in order to make | 


sure that the necessary skills, knowledges, 
and appreciations are being developed. 

Teachers must also more and more group 
pupils for teaching purposes upon the basis 
of their interests and needs rather than 
grouping altogether on the basis of grades 
or classes. There is no reason why pupils 
who need the same remedial work should 
not be grouped together for this work re- 
gardless of the grades in which they are 
classified. Then too, many of the units in 
the different areas such as science, fine arts, 
health, ete. if developed by the entire 
school, will be of greater interest to the 
pupils and contribute to the growth of 
proper social attitudes and appreciations. 

Plan Leads to Better Results 

From the above discussion, it is evident 
that the rural teachers have a very definite 
and important part in the installation and 
evaluation of the new Courses of Study. 
It should be borne in mind that the courses 
are not to be followed to the letter, but they 
are to be used as a guide and aid in teach- 
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ing. Each teacher will not only become 
familiar with its materials and suggestions, 
and then adjust them to his particular 
situation in the light of pupil interests and 
needs, but it is hoped that he will develop 
other units with his group. It is believed 
that the unit plan of teaching will lead 
to greater interest on the part of both 
pupils and teachers, and therefore better 
learning and teaching. If teachers teaching 
according to the suggested plan offered in 
the Courses of Study, can at the close of 
school next spring answer in the affirma- 
tive three questions, they may feel that the 
courses have been installed with a reason- 
able degree of success. The questions are: 

1. Have my pupils this year been more 
interested in their school activities than 
other groups of pupils which I have taught? 

2. Have I as a teacher been more in- 
terested in my work and have I done a bet- 
ter job of teaching than in any other year? 

3. Has the learning of the pupils been 
equal to or even better than that of any 
other year? 

The new Courses of Study offer a chal- 
lenge to every teacher having a part in 
their installation. Each teacher worthy of 
his profession will accept this challenge 
and will strive this year to do the best job 
of teaching he is capable of doing. 

Sallie Pattinson, Instructor in Educa- 

tion and Rural Supervisor, State 

Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 








State. 


November first is the dead-line. 
that date. 








HAVE YOU ELECTED DELEGATES TO REPRESENT YOU 
IN THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION, NOV. 17-20, 1937? 


Remember that the business of Your Association is transacted by the 
Assembly of Delegates elected by the various community associations in the 


Be sure that your delegates have been properly elected and certified to 
the State Secretary E. M. Carter, Columbia, Missouri. 
Your delegates must be elected before 


weaker’ 








At the Big St. Louis Convention, Nov. 17-20, Profes- 
sor W. H. Kilpatrick, one of America’s most loved and 
respected and inspiring leaders—all must hear him. 
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A Revision of Commericial Curriculum Needed 
By Russell R. Grace 


subjects in the larger schools were 

taught by men experienced in their 
fields but without special training as teach- 
ers. With all due respects to these pioneers, 
the administrators of our schools demanded 
experienced:teachers with training in edu- 
cation, and teacher training institutions re- 
organized their courses to supply the de- 
mand. At the same time there was a great 
demand from the business world for the 
schools to train stenographers, bookkeepers, 
typists, etc. Not only did the schools in 
the larger cities construct a commercial 
curriculum, but even the rural schools found 
the inclusion of such courses profitable dur- 
ing the years of prosperity. High school 
students were hired in spite of their 
meager training; and parents, teachers, and 
merchants advised young boys and girls to 
study business in the high school. These 
courses were in their experimental stage 
with very few text-books on the market. 
Experienced teachers of commercial sub- 
jects were in great demand, and of course 
the students in most high schools were 
taught only shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
typing. Schools having more experienced 
teachers were given the opportunity to 
study penmanship, arithmetic, spelling, bus- 
iness English, and business law. 

Then came the depression which was felt 
in the commercial departments of the 
schools just as much as in the business 
world. In order to maintain the enrol- 
ment in the departments, commercial 
teachers still pointed the students to the 
great opportunities of obtaining jobs after 
graduation, parents still thought their boys 
and girls could obtain jobs if only they 
studied the course in the commercial de- 
partment. After several years, the teach- 
ers saw they could no longer fool the pub- 
lic. Superintendents of small rural schools 
had a full commercial course of study in 
communities where there were not two 
typewriters outside of the school in the 
whole district. Many of these schools even 
offered two years of shorthand. 

Even the larger towns and cities are 
guilty of equal crimes in the construction 
of their curriculum. One St. Louis County 


T sabiects YEARS ago the commercial 


school offers Business English to freshmen 
and sophomores just because it fits better 
into the daily schedule. The St. Louis high 
schools discourages the students from elect- 
ing commercial courses unless they expect 
to major in that field. Then their choice 
of courses is even smaller than any high 
school in St. Louis County. They have very 
little opportunity to obtain cultural, per- 
sonal, or social values in the commercial de- 
partment. Shields, Assistant Dean of the 
University of Chicago Business School 
Says :* 

“Business education has at the present time 
and will have for many years to come, its 
greatest opportunity in the field of training 
for all. Certainly the collective business fool- 
ishness of the decade 1920-1930 was but a re- 
flection of the kind of economic and business 
education which our schools had offered dur- 
ing the previous decade If business 
education develops an adequate type of train- 
ing designed to bring about intelligence with 
respect to the business problems of the home, 
wise purchasing of goods, . and a better 
appreciation of the individual’s relationship in 
a business society, workers in our field will have 
contributed mightily toward preventing the 
recurrence of such events as have character- 
ized the past three disastrous years” 

Shields points out here quite specifically 


that there is a very decided need for 
courses of a nonvocational nature designed 
to meet the needs of everyone in under- 
standing our present highly organized 
business organization. There is an increas- 
ing demand for a new type of learning, the 
purpose of which is to train in understand- 
ing how business functions. 

Many of the commercial teachers realized 
in that depression period a great need ex- 
isted for a change in the curriculum. Super- 
intendents did very little about it except 
wish for another teacher which he could 
not afford. The teacher colleges used the 
excuse that there was no demand for new 
teachers in such subjects as Business Prob- 
lems, Consumer Education, Salesmanship, 
Business Training, Etc. The truth of the 
whole matter—teachers colleges have had 
no funds to expand their commerce depart- 
ments—superintendents no money to hire 
new teachers. 


1. Clevenger, pet. Possible Future of Commercial Edu- 
cation; Balance Sheet, Dec. 1936, p. 162. 
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Nevertheless, the commercial teachers in 
the last few years have been constructing 
new courses which are more adapted to 
the needs of the pupils in each community. 
Contents of the courses were revised, new 
materials were gathered, and new aims and 
objectives were used. As Orville Pratt* 
said : 

“We may say that business education, along 
with other types of education, needs to shift 
its emphasis to some extent from memoriza- 
tion to thinking, from scholarizing to socializ- 
ing; from knowledge to behavior; from effort 
to interest; from prescription to guidance; 
from uniformity to individualization; from 
scholastic marks to personality development; 
from subject matter to child growth; from 
passivity to activity. We are interested in 
aptitudes and attitudes as well as in a nar- 
row range of knowledge and skills.” 

Once more the period of prosperity is 
appearing; a few of our students are being 
placed; should social values be forgotten; 
are we going back to the vocational age; 
are we going back ten years ago and make 
the same mistake in curriculum construc- 
tion and aims of our department? 

The department must adjust its courses 
er to their department for the new courses. 
Teacher colleges with their increased ap- 
to these two groups of students: vocational 
and non-vocational. The general classifica- 
tion of non-vocational courses may be: (a) 
lack of funds and cannot add another teach- 
personal use, (b) consumers use, (c) cul- 
tural values, (d) and guidance values. The 
course in typing would then be for two 
classes of pupils; for vocational and per- 
sonal use; bookkeeping for those entering 
accounting, a foundation in business pro- 
cedure of keeping daily records, or for per- 
sonal use such as keeping household rec- 





ords, farm operations, personal check books, 
budgets, etc. Law of course must be taught 
from the standpoint of the pupil for his 
own protection in his civil rights. Per- 
sonal salesmanship as well as vocational 
salesmanship should be emphasized. Short- 
hand, office practice, and advanced stenog- 
raphy can only be effectively presented from 
the vocational aspect. Business problems, 
as well as some of the other commercial 
courses, have a cultural value. A knowledge 
of business is just as much a part of cul- 
ture as the appreciation of music, art, or 
literature. W. S. Maverick once said: “The 
musician, the painter, the poet, are in a 





2. The Business Education World, Jan. 1937, p. 323. 
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larger sense, no greater artists, than the 
man of commerce.” In fact, two hundred 
years ago, a person considered himself cul- 
tured and refined if he knew how to use 
shorthand. 


“Business education, its broadest sense is 
identified with every phase of the educative 
process and with every field of learning that 
in one way or another help prepare the in- 
dividual to deal more effectively with the eco- 
nomic problems of life as he encounters them 
in his business occuptional experience, in his 
private business negotiations, and finally in his 
communal economic activities. From this it is 
evident that in its objectives, content, and 
methodology, a comprehensive program of bus- 
iness education cannot confine to any partic- 
ular type of school, period of training, group 
of subjects, class of individuals, or level of in- 
telligence. It extends beyond the period of 
forma] schooling into the domains of informal 
training on the job and extension adult edu- 
cation. So far-reaching and diversified is this 
program, affecting in varying degree every 
individual, that it is hardly necessary to re- 
mind the reader that a discussion of the voca- 
tional aspect of business education deals only 
with its primary function. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that in its non-vocational 
aspect, business education has definite con- 
sumer and personal management values, the 
significance of which, in the light of current 
curriculum offerings, instructional material, 
and teaching practices, has not yet been fully 
realized.” 

Today ninety per cent of our daily ac- 
tivity is business in some form. Should 
not all the students be taught about their 
major activity? Should not the people 
know more about our business world than 
those three narrow courses: Shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping? 

The average high school has only a few 
students who have aptitude and ability to 
be good stenographers and bookkeepers, 
and courses should be so constructed as to 
give pupils with less ability an opportun- 
ity to express their proficiency in a course 
constructed for them. Our department is 
constantly receiving failures in other 
courses and their presence in vocational 
classes retards the progress of the whole 
group. Many of these students could then 
be properly guided in courses that would be 
of most practical value to them in the com- 
mercial department. A course in law and 
business problems should be required of all 
students in school. Much of the ignorance 
of simple business transactions cluttering 

3. Altholz, Nathaniel; The Relation of Business Educa- 


a B4 General Education; The Balance Sheet, Jan. 1937, 
p. ‘ 
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up the courts and public institutions would 
be eliminated. 


There are very few schools in this state 
that do not need a revision of their com- 
mercial courses. The administration in 
the Ferguson schools have given their full 
cooperation each year as our courses are 
revised, and new ones added. With in- 
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propriations will train competent teachers 
ject matter needed in each community. If 
capable of presenting the practical sub- 
we continue with only the vocational ob- 
jective in these coming years of prosperity, 
the needs and purposes: of education will be 
defeated. Plan now a richer and more 
wholesome course for your commercial de- 
partment next year. 





A Program for National Book Week 


Alice Bailey 


ANY Missouri high schools observe 

National Book Week with more or 

less elaborate programs. A _ plan 
which I have used, and which seemed to 
arouse interest among students, may be of 
use to other teachers of English, who have 
the problem of planning activities for 
Book Week or of making suggestions to 
student groups, who may be arranging a 
program for the week. 


A committee composed of members of 
each English class last year planned the 
program. Sometimes the members of such 
a committee have been chosen by the Eng- 
lish classes as their representatives; again, 
the committee has been appointed by a 
Student Council. 

The program of activities arranged last 
year consisted of four projects. As many 
old books were available in the commu- 
nity, the group arranged a display of the 
oldest Bible, the oldest novel and book of 
poetry, as well as the oldest textbooks— 
readers, spelling books. and arithmetics 
—all contributed by students. 

A second display emphasized the theme 
for Book Week—‘‘ Books to Grow On.’’ On 
open bookshelves books of fiction, biog- 
raphy, and travel were displayed, together 
with some object significant of the type or 


of a particular book; for example, with. 
‘““Green Light’’ a cardboard traffic light 
was displayed. _ aan ie 

A third project was a paok-jackst con- 
test within“ each English class. ...Each 
student’s poster represented .. his-.concep- 
tion of a suitable book-jacket.for the book 


_ chosen. 


At the end of the week all English:«stu- 
dents and teachers enjoyed a costume party 
of characters from fiction. During the 
week preparation had: been made for. this 
event by short discussions, in English 
classes, of fiction. characters and costumes. 
On Friday one found, instead of the 
familiar. students and teachers, Ichabod 
Crane helping Mrs. Wiggs with geometry, 
Rip Van Winkle in tete-a-tete with Abbie 
Deal, and Miss:Betsy Trotwood and Silas 
Marner..consulting'the dictionary. The 
party, wassheld: during the last two periods 
of the. day;* games being directed by the 
committee. 

The activities of this week, I believe, 
served to stimulate a lively interest in 
‘*Books to Grow On’’; to renew pupils’ 
acquaintance with stories, characters, and 
authors: to call forth originality. and re- 
sourcefulness; and to provide for artistic 
expression and for impersonation. 


Roy Winthrop Hatch, outstanding Classroom Teacher, Montclair, N. J., 
will deliver several helpful addresses at the St. Louis Convention, Nov. 17-20. 
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Personality Maladjustments Resulting from Retar- 
dation in Reading 


Gertrude Hosey. 





REMEDIAL TREATMENT for sub-standard work by children of normal 
intelligence is an obligation which no teacher can avoid and an opportunity 
which good teachers welcome. Miss Gertrude Hosey of Central Missouri State 
Teachers College discusses the remedial problem as it is related to retarded 
reading ability and resulting maladjusted personality. In addition to a gen- 
eral discussion she describes individual cases and the treatments given. 





merely an educational problem but 
also a psychological one. Maladjust- 
ed personality resulting from failure to 
learn to read efficiently is a relatively new 
problem. Compulsory schools, modern 


eee wt oe IN READING is not 


‘ techniques of teaching reading resulting 


in higher standard of efficiency, and pa- 
rental pressure upon children to do well 
in school have done much to raise the 
educational level of the masses. But while 
the many have benefited by these in- 
fluences a few have found these to be 
their undoing. A few normally intelli- 
gent children in the best of schools and 
many in the poorer ones fail to learn to 
read up to their grade level. 


Many causes operate to produce these 
non-readers among intelligent children. 
A child who is mentally mature may be 
physically handicapped by immaturity of 
eye development or by auditory or visual 
defects. The practice in rural areas of 
employing teachers who have had no 
specific training for teaching beginning 
reading may place the child at a disad- 
vantage from his first day of school. A 
break in the child’s regular attendance 
and a change from one school system to 
another in the early primary grades are 
two of the most common causes. Prob- 
ably it is better to say two common con- 
tributing factors rather than two com- 
mon causes, as all maladjusted person- 
ality is the result of inner forces and 
outer stimuli rather than of either one 
alone. A child who is reading fairly well 
in his group in his late first or early sec- 
ond year has to be out of school for a 
long period because of illness or for some 
other good reason. When he returns, his 
classmates have acquired a vocabulary 


that is an unknown one to him, and he sits 
among them baffled at the ease with which 
they read from a page that looks to him 
like a foreign language. Life in the 
school has changed for him. It had been 
a place where he stood with his peers and 
where he was meeting the common run of 
success, but now he finds himself in a 
new world, a difficult world in which he 
is a decided inferior. Changing from one 
school system to another in these early 
months may bring about the same un- 
happy state of affairs. The child is 
getting on well in one school when he has 
to go into another where a different set of 
basic readers is used. His vocabulary had 
been adequate for the material he was 
asked to read in his first school but the 
material in the second school is built on 
an entirely different vocabulary. His new 
classmates read with little difficulty pages 
that are filled with words strange to him. 
His parents hear his discouraged com- 
plaints and believe that the new school 
is a less efficient one than his former one, 
or that the standard of achievement is 
higher in this new system. 

In each instance the child needs special 
help to bring his vocabulary up to the 
standard of the class in which he is work- 
ing. For many teachers this individual 
work requires more time than they can 
spare from the already over-crowded day. 
Hence, the child is left to sink or swim 
in this maelstrom of reading difficulties. 
The child who is emotionally stable and 
has already learned to face the hard places 
of life has a fair chance of swimming out 
and gradually gaining his place with his 
class. Obviously enough to even the 
casual observer, real trouble lies ahead 
for the child who cannot face defeat with 
calmness. 
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Reading is the key which unlocks the 
doors to all higher stages of formal edu- 
cation. In the old days failure to acquire 
this key merely meant that the child 
dropped out of school early and tried his 
luck somewhere else with results that 
ranged all the way from complete failure 
to amazing success. But no such solu- 
tion of the child’s problem comes today 
with the social pressure and compulsory 
school laws demanding that he remain in 
school. He faces defeat for the major 
part of every school day because he can- 
not master the printed page. Emotional 
turmoil incapacitates him for the learn- 
ing that he might do apart from the 
group. His only hope lies in a learning 
situation that is freed from a social en- 
vironment which keeps him constantly 
aware of his inferiority. The ideal set-up 
for this situation is a special remedial 
reading program in which retarded read- 
ers may be given expert instruction apart 
from the regular classroom and thus be 
brought up to grade-level in the minimum 
time. Since such programs are, for the 
most part, found only in the larger school 
systems some other means of providing 
reading opportunities for these unfortun- 
ate children must be employed. The unit 
plan of organizing subject matter is one 
of the simplest because the regular class- 
room teacher can take care of a number 
of children of different levels of attain- 
ment at the same time. Each child reads 
on the subject chosen from materials of 
his own level and makes his contribution 
to the group without being made to feel 
that he is a failure. The method used to 
bring the child up to his normal level of 
attainment is, however, of little im- 
portance so long as the results are satis- 
factory, but failure to give attention to 
these cases may justly be charged to the 
public school as criminal negligence. 

In the remedial reading work done in 
the Elementary School of the Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College case studies 
have been made covering several years 
of time. Extracts from a few of these il- 
lustrate typical personality quirks that 
children develop in their efforts to escape 


from the unhappy schoolroom situation. 
CASE 1. The Day-dreamer. 

Boy, ehronological age 9 years and one 
month. Intelligence quotient by the Binet- 
Simon Test, 97. Grade 4. Reading ability by 


Bloomington Public School Test, Grade 2A. 
(Other standardized reading tests verified this 
score.) 

Symptomatic behavior: 

(1) dull looking and listless 

(2) seemed neither to hear or comprehend 
teacher’s directions 

(3) teacher’s direct efforts to secure his at- 
tention resulted in holding it only a 
few seconds. 

(4) parents complained of his day-dreaming 
and nagged to arouse him from his 
lethargy. 

(5) determined to pursue his own course 
once he had announced it. 

History: 

Kindergarten teacher reported that he was 
one of the alert, bright children of his class. 
Reports from first and second grade teachers 
could not be obtained but the fact that he at- 
tended school in three towns in these two years 
besides having more than one boy’s share of 
measles, mumps, and other contagious diseases 
in the same period was sufficient explanation 
of his failure to learn to read. His parents, 
both college graduates, were more than eager 
for him to do well, but had not realized the 
difficulties the boy was encountering. They 
had seriously aggravated his case during his 
third year by urging him to put forth great 
effort to do his school work well. 

Remedial Treatment: 

It was not possible to give the child any 
special help outside the regular fourth grade 
reading period and the difficulty of securing 
his cooperation caused him to make practically 
no progress during the first half of the year. 
A beginning was made when ne announced in 
a rather timid manner that his Child Life 
Magazine contained a story on the subject of 
the class discussion. When asked to bring it 
to read to the class he quickly agreed but in 
a day or two decided he could not read it well 
enough for the class. After some coaxing by 
the teacher he brought the selection and was 
given enough help on it that when he read it 
aloud with considerable telling of the most 
interesting parts by the teacher he received 
applause from the class. His faith in himself 
was somewhat restored and this was definitely 
the turning point. He was now interested in 
reading and giving the class a brief report of 
what he read. He was given three basic first 
readers followed by the second and third of 
the same series and finally the fourth of one 
of the series. At the end of the term he 
scored high fourth grade on the Bloomington 
Public School Test, Form 2. 

During the summer term he read from the 
library under the guidance of a very sympa- 
thetic and encouraging teacher. He took great 
pride in his book list that he made during the 
summer. In the fall he entered the fifth grade 
as one of the leaders. He developed an espe- 
cial interest in early American history and 
during the year read practically every thing 
of intermediate grade level] in this field that 
he could lay his hands on. He went into the 
sixth grade a strong student, alert, happy, and 
courageous. 
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CASE 2. The Fighter. 

Boy, chronological age 9 years and 8 months. 
Very large and mature looking. Intelligence 
quotient by Binet-Simon Test, 102. Grade 4 
Reading ability by Bloomington Public School 
Test, Grade 2B (verified by other tests). 
Symptomatic behavior: 

(1) very domineering with other children. 

(2) used his wide travel experience and 
other superior out-of-school experiences 
to gain prestige with his classmates and 
cover up his deficiency in reading. 

(3) became emotionally upset when held 
down to reading, usually developing a 
temper tantrum but sometimes turned 
pale, perspired heavily and complained 
of a headache. 

(4) his reading was largely wild guessing 
based on pictures or a few contextual 
clues. The realization of the absurdity 
of his guess always brought out a flare 
of temper. 

History: 

The boy told his own story as follows: He 
had been a good reader in the first grade but 
was sick most of the second year and when 
he came back to school after Jony absences the 
class was reading words tha: he never heard 
of. He was an only child of intelligent, am- 
bitious parents. The mothe’ was a semi- 
invalid and had given the boy too much de- 
votion. He was an over-grown baby when it 
came to attacking difficult things but was very 
devoted to his parents and suffered the keenest 
anguish because of their disappointment over 
his school work. 

Remedial Treatment: 


His case was an extremely difficult one and 
it took the best part of a year to get the boy 
in a frame of mind to do systematic work. 
He was given the same type of work as Case 
1 at the same time but because of his many 
bad reading habits did not make the progress 
the other boy did. During the summer term 
he was given special remedial work for a ten 
week period. At the end of that time he 
scored low fifth grade by several standardized 
tests, The next year he did fifth grade work 
with average success, His remarkable gain, 
however, was in his self-control. The temper 
tantrums and the functional headaches dis- 
appeared as he gained the power to hold his 
place with his classmates. 


' of illness. 


CASE 3. The Unhappy Child. 

Boy, chronological age 9 years and 6 months. 
Small and immature looking. Intelligence 
quotient by Binet-Simon Test, 94. Grade 4. 
Reading ability by Bloomington Public School 
Tests, 2B. (Verified by several other tests.) 
Symptomatic behavior: 

(1) nervous tw'tching of the face. 

(2) eagerness to success that was almost a 

nervous frenzy. 

(3) wild guessing in his reading and great 

embarrassment over his mistakes. 
History: 

Missed nearly all of grade three on account 
A change of teachers near the end 
of the term was probably responsible for his 
promotion to the fourth grade. The grade was 
very large and he was completely lost in try- 
ing to get the various subjects that required 
reading. He became very unhappy and dis- 
couraged, crying a great deal at home over 
his failure in school. His mother, in despair, 
brought him to Warrensburg and placed him 
in the Training School. 

Remedial Treatment: 

He was given attractive library books of 
first grade level for the first few weeks fol- 
lowed by second grade texts and library books. 
So far, he had no special help, merely oppor- 
tunity to read material that he could read 
with a little informal conversation with the 
teacher on each thing he read. His mother 
reported that his attitude toward his school 
was completely changed and that he could face 
the school day with joyful anticipation rather 
than with dread. During the summer term, 
he had special] remedial] instruction and at the 
end of the ten weeks period, rated Grade 3A 
by the Bloomington Public School Test. At the 
beginning of the next year he was retained 
in the fourth grade but the matter was talked 
over with him and he made the decision to stay 
in the fourth grade rather than attempt the 
fifth. Several of the group read no better than 
he and the class as a whole was about his 
social level so that his association with this 
group proved to be very happy. A careful 
selection of easy, interesting library material 
through the year was the only special help 
he had in this year. The next year he com- 
pleted the fifth grade a happy, enthusiastic, 
self-reliant, little boy with reading ability 
rather low for fifth grade standard but with 
pride that he was the best writer in the room. 





cation certificates. 





RAILROAD RATES TO THE BIG STATE CONVENTION AT ST. LOUIS, 
NOV. 17-20. 

Round trip first-class tickets will be available at approximately 21/4, per 
mile each way, and round trip coach tickets at approximately 1.8c per mile 
each way. Both classes of tickets will have a return limit of 30 days in 
addition to the date of sale, and can be purchased without the use of identifi- 
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. . . A unique experiment in adult educa- 
tion 
SHOREWOOD, WHERE ADULTS ARE 
STUDENTS 


William E. Daley 


The Survey Graphic, September, 1937 

A community where more adults than 
children go to school is Shorewood, Wis- 
consin, a residential suburb of 15,000 
people near Milwaukee on Lake Michigan. 
More than half of the four thousand 
families in the village participate volun- 
tarily in the program. Nearly a thousand 
adult non-residents also go to the school. 
There are 3213 adults enrolled in its 
classes, while only 2683 children are in the 
high and grade schools. 

‘* Adults are interested and feel that the 
work is worthwhile,’’ the director explains, 
‘‘and they spend several nights a week in 
pleasurable and profitable leisure time ac- 
tivities.’’ 

A few of the teachers in this Oppor- 
tunity School are members of the high- 
school faculty, but most of them are pro- 
fessional men or people who have developed 
some hobby. The school uses the Shore- 
wood High School buildings but pays its 
share of the expenses. 

Class activities include a wide range of 
subjects. Discussions of modern social and 
political problems skyrocketed to popu- 
larity in the past few years. Awakened to 
great changes in world affairs, people were 
eager to understand what was happening. 
There are classes in bookkeeping, business 
law, salesmanship, typing, literature, every- 
day writing, public speaking, arts and 
crafts, foreign languages, photography, 
sewing, hat designing, interior decorating, 
and a variety of other subjects. One Shore- 
wood man has furnished two rooms in his 
home with furniture which he made in 
school. Another spent two years in carving 
a single ehair but when he was finished he 
had reason te be proud. 

The Sunday afternoon lectures are at- 
tended by a thousand people each week. 


Many Shorewood residents would no more 
miss a single lecture than they would their 
Sunday dinner. The indoor swimming 
pool attracts between one thousand and two 
thousand swimmers weekly. 

Hundreds of educators throughout the 
country have become interested in the 
Shorewood program. A number plan to 
use it as a model, adapting it to their own 
communities. 

... A mother’s adventure in education 
POETRY AND THE CHILD 
Kathryn Worth 
The Atlantic, September, 1937 

When my daughter was a year old I be- 
gan reading aloud to her great imagina- 
tive poetry—Shakespeare, Keats, Cole- 
ridge, Robinson. I was attempting to teach 
her fine poetic rhythm as opposed to the 
metronomic beat of nursery rhyme. By the 
time she was two and a half, when children 
usually learn ‘‘Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” 
she was reciting aloud with apparent 
gusto: 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 

player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the 

stage 

And then is heard no more. 

The lines had no meaning for her, of 
course, but her ears were becoming used to 
the sound of Shakespeare rather than the 
sound of Mother Goose. 

When my daughter was three and was 
beginning to ask, ‘‘ What does this word in 
the poem mean,’’ I went farther with her. 
I wanted her to see that the indispensable 
element in poetry is not rhyme or meter, 
but symbol, metaphor. Day after day I 
made images for her from nature: 

The lilac is a little girl in a purple dress. 

The lake is a cup for the swan to drink 

from. 

The goose is a feather pillow lying on the 

grass. 

The day when my child said, ‘‘The lamp 
shade is a skirt for the light to wear,’’ I 
knew that she had crossed over the imagi- 
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nary line into poetry. As the next step, we 
went back to poetry in books again and 
enjoyed such images as Sandburg’s ‘‘The 
fog comes on little cat feet’’ and Christina 
Rossetti’s ‘‘My heart is like a singing 
bird.’’ 

At the age of six my daughter began 
reading for herself. I presented her with 
her first Mother Goose, illustrated. The 
book received one reading. She said, 
“These are just good little stories; they are 
not really poetry at all.’’ 

Today, at eight, she reads Dickinson, 
Lowell, Sandburg, MacLeish, with delight. 
Yet she is not shut off from the enjoyment 
of rhyme and nonsense. She relishes also 
‘‘Jabberwocky’’ and ‘‘The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat.’’ 

.. . A novelist looks at education 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH GIs 
WORLD 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
The National Parent Teacher, September, 
1937 

In acquainting a child with his physical 
environment we no longer have the ex- 
cellent, if accidental, educational plant of 
the old home, complete with limitless space 
of field and brook and orchard. Neverthe- 
less, if we can once get a general direction, 
so that we may set our course, we should 
be resourceful enough to manage the 
journey. 

What is it that we want children to 
learn about the physical universe? Funda- 
mentally, we want them to understand it, 
in order that they may be able to control 
it. As members of the human race they 
must find out—for themselves—the unal- 
terable laws of cause and effect. Unless 
they learn to base their actions on that 
fundamental knowledge, they may not live 
to grow up at all, let alone become useful 
and happy members of society. They must 
become aware of the unalterable laws that 
have nothing to do with the wishes and 
commands of human beings, because it is 
under those laws that they must live. 

We have been told a thousand times that 
it is dangerous to check with repression the 
child’s first questions about sex. But we 
are not sufficiently warned that the result 
of checking his first enthusiasm about other 
kinds of knowledge may not be as specta- 
cular, but can be every bit as disastrous. 
If we forbid a child interested in art to use 
indelible ink, without putting something in 
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its place, we may be teaching him that 
initiative and imagination are wrong. Even 
though Johnny at ten may take no interest 
in his studies, he was once a bustling 
bundle of energy; explorer, experimenter, 
artist—all afire with a vivid, impetuous de- 
sire for knowledge. That desire must be 
kept alive. We may take the bottle of in- 
delible ink with one hand, but we must 
never forget to hand out paper and crayons 


with the other. 


. . . These are the joys of teaching 
I LIKE TO TEACH 
Brooks Shepard 
Harper’s Magazine, August, 1937 

When I left manufacturing a number of 
years ago my friends were startled. Then 
as the depression deepened they saw the 
academic campus as a sheltered valley in a 
tempestuous world. Now, with financial 
skies clearing, one or two have wondered 
when I would climb back on the band 
wagon. 

I’ve no intention of climbing back. I 
like to teach. 

The teaching job places one, willy-nilly, 
in the position of guide, goad, and God. A 
teacher’s life in the right sort of school 
is a continuum of absorbing human 
problems. Indeed, as one of my hard-boiled 
friends remarked: ‘‘A lot of people are 
teaching simply because their job enables 
them to be God Almighty for five hours a 
day.”’ 

The average adolescent boy is ignorant, 
indolent, half-baked, over-sexed, and self- 
conscious as a parson on a binge. Never- 
theless, in the middle of this horrific thicket 
in which he has hidden himself sits an 
honest, friendly, and simple creature. And 
he likes to come out of this Caliban’s gar- 
den ; under escort at first, but finally alone. 
The explorer can blaze the trail. No two 
trails are alike; and that, for the explorer, 
is the fascination of it. 

When a teacher’s classes are decently 
small he deals with individual human be- 
ings. He and they live in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and affection; he and 
they learn much from one another. He 
hears startling confessions that never reach 
the administrative office. Heaven help the 
teacher who cannot be as honest as his 
students in these moments of intimacy, and 
as silent as the Sphinx afterward. ‘‘The 
best that we can do for one another,’’ says 
Froude, ‘‘is to exchange our thoughts free- 
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ly: and that, after all, is little.’’ 

So little is it that the low pay of a 
teacher is perhaps a just reward for the 
small service he can render. But his roof 
keeps off the rain; his family is fed and 
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clothed; and with his students he dreams 
again the dreams of his boyhood, and the 
deepening wrinkles about his eyes and 
mouth are nothing but lies. 


Secondary Education and Democracy 
E. A. MeKay 


F AMERICA had a standing army of 

six million soldiers there might be a 

question relative to its need. It is not 
without point to challenge the existence 
of a similar sized group devoting four 
years of their lives to training in sec- 
ondary schools. The underlying educa- 
tional philosophy of the programs for 
this vast assemblage of youth is that it 
is not basically, a time spent in the prepa- 
ration for life, rather it is in reality an 
attempt to give the youth of the land an 
opportunity to live each day in such a way 
that each individual may utilize his time 
to his and the social group’s best ad- 
vantage. Because of this philosophy sec- 
ondary education in the United States is 
unique especially when we consider the 
fact that numerous laboratories are work- 
ing independently on educational prob- 
lems, rather than having the entire secon- 
dary school system regimented into a sin- 
gle world. The results of such experimen- 
tation is that there has been a definite ex- 
pansion in the curricula for the secondary 
schools. This expansion is characterized 
by setting up a minimum amount of re- 
quired courses and at the same time offer- 
ing a very wide range of electives suited 
to test the native ability and be in accord 
with the individual interest of the student. 

But with all of this expansion of the 
curricula there is still a challenge both in 
the direction of change to new courses, 
and the new emphasis on the old, if sec- 
ondary education is to meet the needs of 
modern youth in a continuing and more 
vital democracy. 

There must be added emphasis in the 
elementary laws and habits of health de- 
signed to lay a foundation of physical en- 
durance for the future demands of life 
and work. A fuller understanding of the 
social and economic value of a healthy 


body and how to keep in good physical 
condition. There should be a comprehen- 
sive course in economic guidance with 
emphasis on the proper selection of a life 
work, the essential elements of success at 
a life job. 

There is needed a course in the inter- 
pretation of democratic citizenship de- 
signed to produce a quality of enlightened 
civie conduct, and political thought that 
will raise the standard of community life. 


Social conduct requires a course in the 
modern social arts with emphasis on cul- 
ture and good manners. The cultivation 
of a taste for good music, art, wholesome 
entertainment and refined social conduct 
from the consumer’s point of view. 


There must eventually be added en- 
phasis on individual integrity, honesty in 
business, respect for others’ right, and a 
knowledge of moral values. 

Secondary education of tomorrow will 
command added respect in the business 
world because the diplomas issued will be 
more discriminatory and will reveal the 
record of the youth, thus picturing prac- 
tical results of education. To obtain such 
information it will be necessary to cor- 
relate more closely all the wholesome edu- 
eative factors in the community life. 
Comprehensive diplomas based on such 
correlation and cooperation will have real 
meaning because it will give a clearer 
picture of the schools and the local busi- 
ness and professional groups’ appraisal of 
the students’ ability. Such a trend in 
Secondary Education is already in prog- 
ress and is a hopeful sign for the perpetu- 
ation of democratic institutions. 


This enlarged program calls for a high- 
ly trained teaching staff. To that end 
standards of certification and acceptabil- 
ity of teachers are constantly being raised. 
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American Education Week - November 7-13, 1937 


MERICAN Education Week will be 

observed this year from Sunday, No- 

vember 7, through Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13. Its theme this year is an inspiring 
one, ‘‘Education and Our National Life,’’ 
and the program is built around two 
special observances of nation-wide interest. 
One day is set aside especially for the 
Horace Mann Centennial, and another is 
devoted to ‘‘Schools and the Constitution,’’ 
in connection with the Constitutional 
Sesquicentennial, which will be in progress 
at that time. 

American Education Week is a time 
when, if every teacher does his part, the 
thoughts of the entire country turn toward 
its schools, toward a better understanding 
of the schools and their problems, toward a 





more complete comprehension of what the 
schools are doing and are trying to do. 

The observance of this week is sponsored 
nationally by the National Education As- 
sociation in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education and the Ameri- 
ean Legion. It is not a closed corporation, 
however. There is plenty of opportunity 
for any group friendly to education to have 
a share in this observance, and to promote 
the objectives of the week. The plan lends 
itself to originality and initiative on the 
part of local schools. 

On the individual teacher, the faculty 
of each school, the local teacher organ- 
ization, and the local school officials rests 
the responsibility for seeing that Amer- 
ican Education Week comes to life in 

(Cont’d on page 282) 
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TEACHERS HELP THEMSELVES 
by 
HELPING ONE ANOTHER 
and by 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF THE CAUSE 
OF EDUCATION IN GENERAL 





WHAT YOU GET FOR YOUR $2.00 


The satisfaction of being one of a group 
large enough to exert some influence in shap- 
ing the educational policies of the state. 

oe 


The feeling that you are loyal to your 
profession and to the cause for which you 
labor. 

-@. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, the official 
organ of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which keeps you in touch with ed- 
ucational plans and developments throughout 
the state. 

-@- 


A voice in shaping the policies of the 
largest professional organization in Missouri. 
2 


The privilege of attending the annual 
state convention of that organization, with 
the feeling that you have contributed your 
share towards making the convention a suc- 
cess. 

es 


The same privilege and feeling with re- 
spect to your annual district meeting, which, 
like the state meeting, is made possible by 
the combined fees of the members of the 
Association. District meetings are held an- 
nually in Kirksville, ‘Warrensburg, Cape 
Girardeau, Maryville, Rolla, and either Spring- 
field or Joplin. 

-@-. 


The privilege of belonging to a local com- 
munity teachers association and co-operat- 
ing with the other members of that organ- 
ization. A part of the $2.00 fee goes back to 
the community association of the county or 
city where the member works. 


-@- 


The privilege of sharing in the material 
benefits resulting from the legislative work 
of the Association, with the feeling that you 
have contributed something towards making 
those benefits possible. 





Teachers of Missouri work together 
through the agency of 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
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Now this is the law of the jungle, 
as old and as true as the sky; 

And the wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
but the wolf that shall break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, 
the law runneth forward and back; 

For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
and the strength of the wolf is the pack. 

—Kipling. 





The Missouri State Teachers Association 
and its Look to the Future 


The Association sees these possibilities in 
the future: 
oe 
_1. The payment in full of the state’s ob- 
ligations under the = school law. 


2. School districts of sufficient size to pro- 
vide adequate school facilities for all children 
in the state. s 


8. The dignifying of the office of county 
superintendent of schools by providing for 
that office a salary and an expense allow- 
ance commensurate = its responsibilities. 


4. A well-trained and well-paid teacher in 
every school room. 


5. Security of tenure and retirement al- 
lowances for teachers, 


6. Adequate appropriations for State-sup- 
ported educational institutions and the State 
Department of er a 


7. The development of such a feeling of 
professional solidarity and _ responsibility 
among teachers as will completely eliminate 
unethical practices. 


The Association visualizes, as the means 
to those ends, the cooperation of all teach- 
ers in the state in —— of: 


1. A militant State 


2. Aggressive and effective District Asso- 
ciations. s 


8. Active Community Associations every- 
where. 
$$ JOIN NOW $$ 


The Membership Fee is only $2.00 per Year. 
Our Goal is 100% Everywhere. 














I want to so live that I may work with 
my fellow men, 
—Woodrow Wilson. 
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their community. The work is easier, 
however, because other teachers all over 
the country will be doing the same 
thing, while the public, the newspapers, 
other organizations will be aware of the na- 
tional movement and will be willing to as- 
sist. 

But in the long run, it does come back to 
the individual teacher, and to the local 
community. 

The complete set of themes for the week 

are as follows: 

Sunday, November 7—Can We Educate 
for Peace? 

Monday, November 8—Buying Educational 
Service 


Tuesday, November 9—The Horace Mann 
Centennial 

Wednesday, November 10—Our American 
Youth Problem 

Thursday, November 11—Schools and the 


Constitution 

Friday, November 12—School Open House 
Day 

Saturday, November 13—Lifelong Learn- 
ing 


Numerous suggestions, programs, ma- 
terials, posters and other aids can be pur- 
chased from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


A New Health Education Division for Missouri 


By Thelma Suggett, Assistant Director of Health Education 





No function of society is more important than education for health. This new 
division in the Department of Education with a direct connection with the 
State Department of Health offers new life and expert direction to school 
health service. Its value to the public will depend largely on the use which 
teachers make of the services offered. Miss Suggett as Assistant Director 
devoting her time particularly to the school health program will help the 
teacher do a better job of health education.—Ed. 





ISSOURI has a new Department of 

Health Education. It was estab- 

lished through the joint efforts of the 
State Department of Education and the 
State Board of Health and is functioning 
under the direct supervision of Lloyd W. 
King, State Superintendent of Schools, 
and Dr. Harry F. Parker, State Health 
Commissioner. 

Senator J. S. Rollins, prominent edu- 
cational force in Missouri, is director of 
the new department. Miss Thelma Sug- 
gett, assistant director, is located in the 
Department of Education and devoting 
particular attention to the school health 
program. 

The new Course of Study, through its 
attention to health teaching, has paved 
the way for an effective health instruction 
program in Missouri. It conforms with 
the present aim and tendency to broaden 
the concept of school health to interpret 
health as a way of living as well as a sub- 
ject to be taught. 

‘*Every teacher a health teacher’’ may 
well be adopted as the aim of the new de- 
partment. If a state-wide program is to 


succeed, we must have not only well 
planned courses of study but also teach- 
ers throughout the state who are sympa- 
thetic with and properly trained in the 
fundamentals of health teaching. 

Toward this end, the new department 
plans to provide a two-way service—for 
teachers in service and for teachers in 
training. 


Ordinarily the first step in a state school . 


health program is to stimulate the inter- 
est of teachers along health lines. Appar- 
ently, in Missouri this stimulation is not 
necessary. In fact, it was the voice of 
the teachers in service that helped to 
bring about the creation of the new de- 
partment. 


How then can the new service be of 
maximum help to teachers in the field of 
active service? Through county super- 
intendents, city superintendents, super- 
visors and teachers, the new department 
aims to discover at first hand how it can 
best serve Missouri schools. In this way, 
its work may be given the practical rather 
than the theoretical slant. 
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For example, what are the health teach- 
ing problems of rural teachers? How can 
they provide for the correction of defects? 
How can their pupils function healthfully 
in a school plant which does not provide 
sanitary equipment? Would it be possible 
to supplement the school lunch with one 
hot dish on cold winter days? 

These are a few of many health prob- 
lems which face the rural teacher. While 
a visit to each school and individual 


teacher is not possible, the new depart- 


ment ean suggest to teachers practical aids 
in their health program. 

What of the teacher in training? The 
finger of school health education points to 
the day when all teachers will be trained 
in health. While that day is still fairly 
far distant, Missouri teacher training in- 
stitutions have made rather substantial 
progress in this respect. 

Health in teacher training has not held 
its own in the past. More and more 
throughout the United States, it is oceupy- 
ing its proper place in the teacher-train- 
ing curriculum. 

Missouri’s teacher training institutions 
are invited and urged to cooperate in the 








development of a state-wide school health 
program. Our colleges, in fact, are in a 
key position to help solve the school 
health education needs of the state. Train- 
ing in the basic sciences plus instruction 
in the teaching of health will send teach- 
ers into the field adequately equipped to 
cope with the everyday school health 
problems which confront them. 


Plans for the new department extend 
beyond the school to the homes and com- 
munities throughout the state. A school 
health education program which neglects 
to carry adults along with it is likely to 
suffer. For this reason, plans are under 
way to reach as many lay persons as pos- 
sible with new, authentic health informa- 
tion. Talks, newspaper releases and dis- 
tribution of literature are three methods 
which the department will employ in its 
general public health program. 


The public in general is becoming more 
health conscious and is interested as never 
before in health problems and preventive 
methods of handling disease. This de- 
partment hopes to foster that interest in 
every way. 
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DISTRICT TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAMS 


Six divisions of the M. S. T. A. will hold their meet- 
ings on October 14-15 in Kirksville, Warrensburg, and 
Maryville, and on October 21-22, Joplin, Cape Girar- 
deau and Rolla, four and five weeks, respectively, before 
the big Annual State Wide Convention of teachers to 
be held this year in St. Louis. 

The outlook promises that each meeting will have an 
attendance larger than in the recent past years. Enroll- 
ments are piling up at the Headquarters Office in Co- 
lumbia in numbers indicating wholesome increases in all 
parts of the State over the depression years and a spirit 
of hope and progress is evident everywhere. 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association, Kirksville, 
Oct. 14, 15. 


Officers 


President, Clarence Mackey, Mexico 
First Vice-President, H. M. Boucher, Memphis 
Second Vice-President, Fleeta Taylor, Marce- 


line 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


A. Eubank, State 


Teachers College, Kirksville 


Executive Committee: 


Mrs. Hildred Spencer Blake, Milan 
L. W. Van Laningham, Kirksville 
Bessie Ray, Kirksville 

R. G. Smith, Macon 


Clarence Mackey 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers Association at 
Kirksville will open October 14. 

General Sessions 

The first general session will be presided 
over by Mr. Clarence W. Mackey, President. 
An address of welcome will be delivered by 
Dean Eubank of the College and a response 
will be made by President Mackey. The ses- 
sion will be addressed by Senator Gerald P. 
Nye on the subject “Preparedness for Peace” 
and by Dr. Charles Gilkey, University of Chi- 
cago, on “The Influence of Atmosphere.” 

The second general session will be held at 
the Kirk Auditorium on Thursday evening at 
8:00 P M. Mr. H. M. Boucher will preside. 
The meeting will be addressed by Honorable 


L. A. Eubank 


Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools, and Mr. Roscoe V. Cramer, President 
of the M. S. T. A., which will be followed by 
a picture show given to the teachers by the 
Kirksville Chamber of Commerce. 

The third general session will be at 9:00 
A. M., Friday, October 15. Mrs. Fleeta Tay- 
lor will preside. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Mr. G. H. Jamison of Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College; Rennie 
Smith, English journalist and lecturer, and 
Carl Sandburg, poet and lecturer. 

The fourth general session will be held at 
Kirk Auditorium Friday, October 15 at 1:00 
P. M. President Mackey will preside. Ren- 
nie Smith will deliver an address on “Nazi 
Germany Opposes Bolshevic Russia” and Hon- 
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orable Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, America’s 
First Woman Diplomat will address the con- 
vention on “This Business of Diplomacy.” 
Carl Sandburg’s subject will be “American 
Folk Songs and Tall Tales.” 


Departmental Sessions 


Thursday afternoon, October 14, will be 
given over to departmental sessions. The 
Rural and Elementary Education department 
will meet at the Greenwood Schoo] Auditorium, 
Miss Willie Whitson will preside. The pro- 
gram will consist of music by an all-district 
rural school chorus directed by Miss Leora 
Zeigler, demonstration teaching by the Green- 
wood School, a rhythm band from the Lone 
Star School, Adair County directed by Miss 
Dorothy Saffel, and “The Activity Program 
and Its Relation to Child Guidance” wil] be 
discussed by Dr. C. E. Germane of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

The department of Business Education will 
meet at 1:30 in Room 104 of the Library 
Building. Mr. Charles Kauzlarich will pre- 
side. The meeting will be addressed by Miss 
Ann Brewington, Assistant Professor, School 
of Business, University of Chicago on the sub- 
ject “How Your School Can Produce Perfect 
Secretaries.” The address will be followed 
by a round table discussion. 

The Social Science and Home Economics 
department will meet in Room 207, Library 
Building at 1:30 P. M. and Mrs. Dorothy Sens 
Lewis will preside. Dr. Mildred Thurow Tate, 
Associate Professor of Human Relations, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, will discuss “Family Relationships.” 

The department of Music will meet at 1:30 
P. M. in the Junior High School Auditorium 
and will be presided over by Mr. Howard 
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Vanskike. “Art in Present Day Life” wil] be 
the theme and Dean Theo. W. H. Irion of the 
School of Education of the University of Mis- 
souri, will address himself to that theme. 

The Mathematics department will meet at 
1:30 P. M., Room 203, Library Building with 
Mr. C. C. Marksbury presiding. The subject 
for discussion is “Recent Curriculum Ten- 
dencies in High School Mathematics,” and 
the discussion will be led by Mr. G. H. Jam- 
ison of the State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

School Administration section will meet at 
3:00 P. M. in Room 201, Library Building, Mr. 
Wayne McKanna presiding. Dr. W. W. Car- 
penter, Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri, will discuss the subject “Building 
a Profession.” The discussion will be fol- 
lowed by a round table discussion. 

The Science section will meet at 3:00 P. 
M. in Room 308 of Science Hall. Mr. Walter 
Hedberg will preside. “The New State Course 
of Study in Science” will be the subject of an 
address by Dr. Ralph K. Watkins, Professor 
of Education, University of Missouri. His ad- 
dress will be followed by a discussion, 

The Language and Literature section will 
meet in Room 101, Library Building, Mrs. 
Laura F. Kessler presiding. The program has 
not yet been arranged. 

The Fine Art section will meet at 3:00 P. 
M. in the Little Theater and Mrs. Cleo Evans 
will preside. The general theme for discus- 
sion will be “An Appreciation of the Master- 
pieces.” 


House of Delegates 


The meeting of thé House of Delegates will 
be held Thursday, October 14, 1:00 P. M., 
Room 101, Library Building. 


Central Missouri Teachers Association, Warrensburg, 
Oct. 14, 15. 


Officers 


President, M. Wray Witten, Versailles 

Vice-President, Homer Clevinger, 
School, Blairstown 

Treasurer, G. E. Hoover, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg 

Secretary, Fred W. Urban, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg 





Norris 








Executive Committee: 


M. Wray Witten, Versailles 
Homer Clevinger, Blairstown 
Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg 





M. Wray Witten Fred W. Urban 
The Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation will be held October 14 and 15, at 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 
The program thus far arranged will con- 
sist of three general sessions with Thursday 


afternoon devoted to sectional meetings and 
an event in charge of the Central Missouri 
Athletic Association. 
General Sessions 
The first general session will be Thursday 
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morning, October 14. The program will con- 
sist of an address by President George W. 
Diemer, an address by Rennie Smith, English 
journalist and author on “Current Events and 
Their Significance,” an address by Charles Ed- 
gar Doudna, Secretary and Director of Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools of Wisconsin 
on the subject “Teaching with a Purpose,” 
and an address by Howard R. Anderson, As- 
sociate Professor at Cornell on “Teaching Pu- 
pils to Discount Propaganda.” 

Thursday evening the general session will 
be addressed by Mr. Charles W. Gilkey, Dean 
of University Chapel, Chicago University, on 
“The Influence of Atmosphere” and by How- 
ard R. Anderson on “Education for Citizen- 


ship.” 
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On Friday morning the general session will 
be addressed by President Roscoe V. Cramer, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, on “The 
Forward Movement of Education in Missouri.” 
Honorable Lloyd W. King, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools will deliver an address 
and this address will be followed by an ad- 
dress by United States Senator from North 
Dakota Gerald P. Nye on “Preparedness for 
Peace.” 

The fourth and last general session will be 
on Friday afternoon. The district orchestra 


and chorus will furnish a part of the program 
and this will be followed by a demonstration 
of magic by W. L. Lindhorst, State Repre- 
sentative from St. Louis. 








Northwest Missouri Teachers Association, Maryville, 
Oct. 13, 14, 15. 


Officers 
President, William Booth, Fairfax 
First Vice-President, Claude Thompson, Pat- 
tonsburg 
Second Vice-President, Hattie Jones, Pickett 
High School, Buchanan County 
Third Vice-President, Homer Williams, Belle- 
vue School, Mound City 
Secretary, Bert Cooper, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville 
Treasurer, Hubert Garrett, 
College, Maryville 
Executive Committee: 
Fred L. Keller, Tarkio 
Alva L. Allen, Chillicothe 
John W. Edie, Maysville 
Harvey Watson, King City 














State Teachers 
















William Booth Bert Cooper 











General Sessions 

The first general session will be held at 
the College Auditorium on Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 13 at 8 o’clock. Dr. J. P. Kelly 
will preside. The program will consist of 
music by the Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College Conservatory of Music and an 
address by Hon. Will L. Lindhorst on “The 
Magician.” Mr, Lindhorst will give demon- 
strations of the magician’s art. 

The second general session will be held 
Thursday morning at the College Auditorium 
at 9:00 o’clock. President William E. Booth 
will preside. The addresses on the program 
will be delivered by President William E. 
Booth, subject Horace Mann, Honorable Lloyd 
W. King, State Superintendent of Schools, 
President Roscoe V. Cramer of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association on “The Forward 
Movement in Education in Missouri,” and Carl 
Sandburg, poet and lecturer will deliver an 
address on “Romanticism and Lyricism in 
American Art and Literature.” 

The third general session will be held in 
the College Auditorium at 2:30 o’clock on 
Thursday. Mr. Claude K. Thompson, First 
Vice-President of the Association will pre- 

























side. Addresses as follows will be given: 
“Current Events and Their Significance” by 
Mr. Rennie Smith, English journalist and lec- 
turer. At 3:30 this meeting will be adjourned 
for departmental sessions. 

The fourth genera] session will be at 7:45 
o’clock in the College Auditorium. Uel W 
Lamkin, President of the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College will preside. The pro- 
gram will consist of music by the Northwest 
Missouri District High Schoo] Chorus con- 
ducted by Mr. LaVerne Irvine, who is Director 
of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College Conservatory of Music. An address 
will be given on “Preparedness for Peace” 
by the Honorable Gerald P. Nye, United 
States Senator of North Dakota. Following 
the address a homecoming reception and dance 
in the West Library will be held. J. Norval 
Sayler is the Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements. 

The fifth general session will begin Friday 
morning October 15 at 9:00 o’clock in the Col- 
lege Auditorium. Miss Hattie Jones, Second 
Vice-President of the Association wil] pre 
side. The program will consist of music by 
the Northwest Missouri District High School 
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Chorus under the direction of Mr. LaVerne 
Irvine. An address “Horace Mann Looks at 
the German Schools” will be given by Mr. 
Edgar G. Doudna, Secretary and Director, 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools, State of 
Wisconsin. This address will be followed by 
a report of the Committee on Necrology and 
the annual business meeting of the Northwest 
Missouri Teachers Association. 

The sixth general session will be held at 
1:00 o’clock Friday afternoon, October 15, in 
the College Auditorium. Mr. Homer D. Wil- 
liams, Third Vice-President of the Association 
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will preside. The program will consist of 
music, introduction of the new officers and 
an address on the “Influence of Atmosphere” 
by Dr. Charles Gilkey, Dean of the University 
Chapel, University of Chicago. 
House of Delegates 

The meeting of the House of Delegates will 
be held in Social Hall, Friday morning, Octo- 
ber 15 at 8:00 o’clock. Mr. John W. Edie 
will be in charge and every county superin- 
tendent should see that the delegates to the 
St. Louis meeting are selected before the dis- 
trict meeting. 


Southeast Missouri Teachers Association, Cape Girar- 
deau, Oct. 21, 22. 





Officers 


President, Miss Alma Schrader, Cape Girar- 
deau 

First Vice-President, W. A. Hudson, Deering 

Second Vice-President, W. L. Pulliam, Festus 

Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Strunk, State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 


Executive Committee: 
George D. Englehart, Leadwood 
A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau 











Miss Alma Schrader 


C. E. Burton, Piedmont 


HEADLINERS 


The following are some of the headliners 
on the program of the Cape Girardeau meet- 
ing as announced in their “Note Book” of the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Association: 
Honorable Lloyd W. King, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools, will address the teachers on 
Thursday morning, October 21. A colorful 
pageant depicting the life of Horace Mann 
is being written by one of the teachers of 
Southeast Missouri and will be presented as 
the opening attraction on Thursday morning, 
October 21. 

On the afternoon of October 22, Bishop E. 
H. Hughes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. C., will address the convention 
on the subject of “The Teacher.” 

On Friday morning, October 22, the con- 
vention will be addressed by Jesse Feiring 
Williams, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, one of the leading authorities 
on physical education. His subject will be 
“Some Essentials in Education.” He will ad- 
dress the Physical Education department on 
the topic “Quo Vadis?” 

Rabbi Charles E. Shulman of Chicago, Illi- 
Rois, known as a scholar, thinker and orator 


will address one of the programs on a subject 
to be announced. 

Miss Mary E. Leeper, Secretary of the 
Childhood Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., will address the general program on 
Friday morning and the Southeast Missouri 
A. C. E. Thursday evening. 

One of the interesting features and attrac- 
tions on the program will be the All-South- 
east Missouri Concert Band selected from the 
bands of the high schools in the district. The 
band will consist of a hundred pieces and will 
appear on the program Friday, October 22. 

F. B. Knight, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and Director of the Division 
of Education and Applied Psychology, Purdue 
University, will address the convention Thurs- 
day afternoon on “The Integrity of the Teach- 
er Herself.” 

Dr. Belmont Farley, who was at one time 
principal of the high school at an ~ Girar- 
deau, will address the teachers on Thursday 
morning on “The Life and Work of Horace 
Mann.” Dr. Farley will also appear on the 
programs of several of the department meet- 


ings. 
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President Roscoe V. Cramer of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association will be on the pro- 
gram Thursday morning, October 21, with the 
subject “A Forward Movement in Education 
in Missouri.” 


Other attractions on the program will be 
Dr. Norman Frost of Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Miss Jennie 
Wahlert, President of the National Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, and a chorus of 
junior high school] pupils. 


Executive Committee: 


The official program of the Association will 
be opened Wednesday afternoon, October 20, 
by a meeting of the Department of County 
Superintendents held at 2:30 P. M. in the 
Board of Education Building. Superintendent 
C. A. Huffman of Stockton will be in charge 
and the meeting will be addressed by State 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, Ray T. Evans and 
by another speaker not yet arranged for. 
The addresses will be followed by round table 
discussion and a business session, 


General Sessions 

The first general session of the entire 
Southwest Association will be held Wednes- 
day at 7:30 P. M. in Memorial Auditorium. 
President Roy Scantlin will preside. Music 
will be furnished by the Junior High School 
Band of Joplin. he program will consist 
of an address of welcome and response, and 
address by Governor Lloyd C. Stark of Jef- 
ferson City, and by Rabbi Charles E, Shul- 
man of Chicago, Illinois, whose subject will 
be “Morals of Tomorrow.” 


The second general session, Thursday morn- 
ing, October 21, First Vice-president Wade 
C. Fowler presiding, will be held at Memorial 
Hall Auditorium. Introductory music will be 
furnished by the Joplin Senior High School 
Band and addresses will be given by Dr. F. B. 
Knight, University of Iowa on “The Integrity 
of the Teacher Herself” and by Bishop E. H. 
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Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Joplin, 
Oct. 20, 


Officers 


President, Roy Scantlin, Neosho 
First Vice-President, Wade C. Fowler, Nevada 
Second Vice-President, E. B. Adams, Forsyth 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Parker, Ozark 


Howard Butcher, Joplin 
J. B. Remington, Golden City 
Walter L. Bass, Houston 

Roy Scantlin, Neosho 
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Exhibits 

The exhibit under the auspices of the Col- 
lege Library will center about Horace Mann. 
In addition to the above there will be an ex- 
hibit by the book companies, sporting goods 
companies and school supply houses. 

Football Game 

At 7:30 o’clock Friday evening, October 22, 
the Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege of Maryville will play the Southeast Mis- 
— State Teachers College of Cape Girar- 
eau, 
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Hughes of Washington, D. C., on “The Teach- Th 
er.” ing 
The third general session will be held on Sel 
Thursday evening at 7:30 P. M. at the Me- Ro 
morial Hall Auditorium. A musical program be 
by the Sovereign Singers will be given and con 
Dr. George W. Frasier, President of Colo- wil 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, will Sta 
deliver an address on “Personality.” 1 
The fourth general session will be Friday § mec 
afternoon, October 22, at the Auditorium Me- ior 
morial Hall and will consist of a program by will 
the District Band and Chorus. stra 
The fifth general session will be at the Sen- § bad 
ior High School Auditorium on Friday eve- § tenr 
ning, 7:30 P. M., Superintendent E. A. Elliott bing 
presiding. Music will be furnished by the § scho 
Joplin Senior High School Orchestra, and 4 TI 
Broadway production by a selected cast will § mee 
be given under the auspices of the Players § Stud 
Guild. era] 
The Assembly of Delegates Valu 

The first session of the Assembly of Dele- § ter | 
gates will be held in the Lodge Room on the § rett 






second floor of Memoria] Hall at 10:00 A. M., 
Thursday, October 21. Only authorized dele- 
gates will be admitted. Further meetings of 
the Assembly will be arranged for at the first 
session. 
Divisional and Departmental Meetings 

On Thursday afternoon divisional meetings 

will be held as follows: 
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Elementary and Rural Division, 2:00 P. M., 
Auditorium, Memorial Hall. The meeting will 
be addressed by Dean Raymond A. Schwegler 
of the University of Kansas. 

The Junior and Senior High School Division 
will meet at 2:00 P. M., Thursday, October 
21, in the Senior High School Auditorium. 
The meeting will be addressed by Dr. A. G. 
Capps, University of Missouri, and President 
George W. Frasier of Greeley, Colorado. 

The Department of Music will meet at 1:30 
P. M. Thursday, October 21, in the Audito- 
rium of North Junior High School. The pro- 
gram will consist of a demonstration in grade 
school orchestra work by the Joplin grade 
schools and an address on “The Place of Mu- 
sic in the Schools of a Democracy” by Max 
Krone, 

The Commercial Department will meet at 
1:30 P. M., October 21, in Study Hall A, 
Senior High School. An address on “The 
Course of Study in Bookkeeping” will be 
given by Dr. V. A. Cheek. 

The Science Department meeting will be 
held at 10:30 A. M., Friday morning, Octo- 
ber 22, in the Lodge Room of Memoria] Hall 
and the program will consist of an address 
“Biology of Today” by Ralph Voris, State 
Teachers College, Springfield; an address on 
“Training of High School Science Teachers” 
by Dr. L. C. Heckert, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas; and “Visual Aids 
in the Teaching of Science” by Mr. O. T. 
Huffman of Joplin. 

The Foreign Language Department will 
meet at 10:30 A..M., Friday morning, Oc- 
tober 22, in Room 105, Senior High School. 
The program will consist of “The New Read- 
ing Objective—How it Functions in the High 
School” by Miss Florence C, Painter; “The 
Role of Grammar in a Language Class” will 
be discussed by Miss Stella Earnest; “Over- 
coming Fear in the Foreign Language Pupil” 
will be discussed by Miss Anna L. Blair, 
State Teachers College, Springfield. 

The Department of Physical Education will 
meet at 9:00 A. M., Friday, October 22, Sen- 
ior High Schoo] Gymnasium. The program 
will consist of short talks and a demonstra- 
stration of individual sports—aeria] tennis, 
badminton, hand tennis, deck tennis, table 
tennis, shuffleboard, loop tennis, tether ball, 
bingoal, individual games for elementary 
schools, and indoor ring quoits. 

The Trades and Industries Department will 
meet at 10:00 A. M., Friday, October 22, in 
Study Hall B, Senior High School. The gen- 
eral topic for discussion will be “Cultural 
Values of Industria] Education.” Mr. Ches- 
ter E. Erickson, Instructor of Drawing, Jar- 
rett Junior High School, Springfield will dis- 
cuss “Cultural Values of Drawing” and Mr. 
Bruce D. Richards, Instructor of Industrial 
Arts, High School, Carthage, will discuss 
“Cultural Values of a General Shop Training.” 
An open forum and the discussion of the above 
questions will be followed by an address by 
Mr. E. F. Daniels, Supervisor Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, Jefferson City, on “Our 
Program of Trade and Industria] Education 
in Missouri.” 
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The High School Administration Depart- 
ment will meet at 10:00 A. M., October 22, 
in the Auditorium of North Junior High 
School. The theme of the program is “Pro- 
fessionalization of School Administration.” 
A panel discussion will be participated in by 
Dr. A. G. Capps, Mr. M. L. Coleman, Mr. G. A. 
Riley and Mr. L. O. Litle. The panel will be 
followed by the discussions as follows: Dr. 
Capps, “Some Aspects of the More Serious 
Problems Facing School Administrators in 
Missouri;” Mr. Coleman, “A Need for Definite 
Training of Schoo] Administrators;” Mr. Ri- 


.ley, “A Code of Standards and Ethics for 


School Administrators;” and Mr. Litle, “Some 
Proposals for Attacking the Problems of Pro- 
fessionalization.” The discussions will be fol- 
lowed by a round table discussion and a busi- 
ness session, 

The Rural School Department will meet at 
10:30 A. M. Friday, at the First Methodist 
Church, 501 W. Fourth Street. The program 
will consist of community singing led by Mr. 
Floyd Curnutt of Ava, a vocal solo by Miss 
Bess Atkinson; a violin solo by Miss Mary 
McCray and remarks by Mr. Ray Evans, 
Rural School Supervisor and an address by 
Dean Raymond A. Schwegler, Dean of the 
University of Kansas. The program will be 
followed by a business session, 

The Art Department will meet at 10:30 A. 
M. Friday, October 22 in the North Junior 
High School, Room 208. The program will 
consist of music by the South Junior High 
School and an address by Mr. Arthur Boles, 
Art Instructor, Senior High School, Joplin. 

The Dramatics and Forensics Department 
will meet at 10:30 A. M., Friday, October 22, 
at the Presbyterian Church, 317 W. Sixth 
Street. Mr. Angus Springer, Nevada; Mr. 
Robert Cunningham, Webb City; and Mr. 
Harry Gockel, Carthage, will lead in a criti- 
cism and panel discussion of preceding de- 
bate and problems confronting the debate 
coach. Dramatics selections will be discussed 
by Miss Thelma S. Melgaard, Speech Instruc- 
tor, State Teachers College, Springfield. 

The Department of Home Economics will 
be at 10:00 A. M, Friday, October 22 in the 
West Parlor of the Library Building. Dr. 
Jessie V. Coles of the University of Missouri 
will discuss “Consumer Education.” The ad- 
dress will be followed by a round table dis- 
cussion and a business session. 

The Department of Adult Education under 
the. Chairmanship of Mr. Pfeiffer of Spring- 
field will discuss public forums, illiteracy, 
workers’ education, and other phases of adult 
education. Discussion leaders are to be an- 
nounced, 

The Department of Vocational Education 
will meet at 10:00 A. M., Friday October 22, 
in Room 203, Senior High School. Mr. D, C. 
Rucker of the Springfield Public Schools will 
discuss “Guidance.” A round table discussion 
and a business session will follow. 

The Elementary Grades Department will 
meet at 10:30 A. M., Friday, October 22 in the 
First Community Church. Dr. George W. 
Frasier will deliver an address “The New 
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School” which will be followed by a business 
session. 

Department Programs Omitted This Year 

The Department of Senior High School 
Teachers and the Junior High School Depart- 
ment are not holding meetings this year. 
Because these two departments are of such 
general classification and therefore conflict 
with the special subject matter departments, 
amendments are being proposed to discon- 
tinue them. 

The newly organized Department of Social 
Science Teachers will not have a session this 
fall, but will have at subsequent conventions. 

The Department of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions has requested a joint meeting this year 
with the Department of Rural School Teach- 
ers. Because of coinciding interests an 
amendment to the by-laws has been proposed 
discontinuing the Department of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

The following amendments to the South- 
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west Missouri State Teachers Association’s 
Constitution have been proposed: 

1. It has been proposed that the Constitu- 
tion of the Association be amended by omit- 
ting from By-Law No. VII the words “De- 
partment of Senior High School Teachers.” 

2. It has been proposed that the Constitu- 
tion be amended by omitting from By-Law 
No. VII the words “Department of Parent- 
Teachers’ Association.” 

3. It has been proposed that the Constitu- 
tion be amended by omitting from By-Law 
No. VII the words “Junior High Schoo] De- 
partment.” 

4. It has been proposed that the Constitu- 
tion be amended by substituting for the words 
“at ten o’clock, a. m.” in Section 1 of Article 
VII the words “at nine o’clock, a. m.” 

5. It has been proposed that the Constitu- 
tion be amended by adding to By-Law No. 
VII _— words “Foreign Language Depart- 
ment.” 


South Central Missouri Association, Rolla, Oct. 21, 22. 


Executive Committee: 





D. E. Matthews 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
South-Central Missouri Teachers Association 
will open at Rolla, October 21 at 9:15 A. M. 
in the High School Auditorium. 


General Programs 

The first general program will be held in 
the Rolla High School Auditorium Thursday 
beginning at 9:15. It will consist of an ad- 
dress by President Don Matthews on “Prob- 
lems Facing Our Profession.” Three panel 
discussions and a round table discussion and 
evaluation will follow the address. 

The second general program will be held 
Thursday afternoon in the Jackling Gym- 
nasium, Missouri School of Mines. This pro- 
gram will be composed entirely of music pre- 
ceded by an address on “The Rural School 
and Its Music” by Dean E. Douglass, State 
Supervisor of Music, Jefferson City. Other 
features of the program will be a demonstra- 
tion and discussion of creative music, a pro- 
gram rendered by the All District Chorus 


Officers 


President, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan 

First Vice-President, George Welch, Safe 
Second Vice-President, T. E. Turpin, Crocker 
Third Vice-President, G. K. Walker, Cuba 
Secretary-Treasurer, B. P. Lewis, Rolla 


Eva Ann Bradford, Sullivan 
Mrs. Ethel R. Parker, Vienna 
J. H. Trippe, Richland 

Ralph Marcellus, Rolla 





directed by Mrs. Frances Benson of St. Clair, 
Missouri, and an All District Orchestra pro- 
gram directed by Paul F. Krasser, Sullivan, 
Missouri. 

The third general program will be held in 
Parker Hall, Missouri School of Mines, Thurs- 
day evening at 7:30. The program will con- 
sist of a concert by the Missouri School of 
Mines R. O. T. C. Band directed by John W. 
Scott, greetings from the Missouri School of 
Mines by Dr. W. R. Chedsey, Director and an 
address by E. H. Hughes, Bishop Methodist 
Church, Washington Area, Washington, D. C. 

The fourth general session will be on Fri- 
day morning at the Rolla High School Audi- 
torium. The program will consist of reports 
of committees, an address by Representative 
J. F. Bentley, Chairman Education Committee, 
House of Representatives, on “Teacher Re- 
tirement as Viewed by a Legislator” and an 
address by Senator George Rosier, Member of 
Hed ay Senate, on “A Program for Missouri 

ools.” 
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The fifth general program will be held Fri- 
day afternoon at the Rollamo Theatre be- 
ginning at 1:20 o’clock. This program will 
consist of a panel discussion on “The Im- 
provement of School Organization in Missouri” 
which will be participated in by State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Lloyd W. King, Presi- 
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dent Roscoe V. Cramer of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Dr. W. W. Carpenter, 


University of Missouri. Following the pro- 
gram a picture will be given to the visiting 
teachers and their out-of-town guests by the 
theatre management. 





Junior Red Cross Activities 


Contributed 


N PREPARING children for adult life, often 

the fact goes unheeded that there are many 

contributions schoo] pupils already are mak- 
ing, not for some distant future, but towards 
the actual business of living now in the best 
interests of society. No better example may 
be cited than activities of the 122,102 Junior 
Red Cross members in 547 Missouri schools 
and their fellow Juniors over the country dur- 
ing the Ohio and Mississippi valley flood last 
January. 

Activities for Flood Sufferers 

While the nation’s resources were being 
mobilized under the Red Cross to rescue, feed 
and shelter flood refugees in eleven states, in- 
cluding the four affected counties in South- 
east Missouri, the Juniors were keenly alive to 
their opportunity to be of service. Though the 
Red Cross never solicits funds from children 
to meet great emergencies, the appreciable 
amount of $693,579 raised in Missouri for 
flood relief came voluntarily as contributions 
from school children, many of the donations 
representing real sacrifices. 

Fund raising, however, was only the be- 
ginning of Missouri Juniors’ work during the 
flood. When it became apparent that weeks 
would elapse before refugees could leave Red 
Cross concentration centers to live again in 
their recently inundated homes, Juniors 
through schools and their national] organiza- 
tion provided recreational programs, facilities 
and directors to fill morale destroying hours 
of enforced idleness for hundreds of homeless 
§ children. 

Baseballs, bats, marbles, playground equip- 
ment and games were procured through the 
National Children’s Fund, which is voluntarily 
subscribed to and administered by all Juniors, 
and placed in the large refugee centers. Ex- 
perienced directors sent by the National Or- 
ganization planned and supervised games, 
contests and recreational activities which kept 
not only the children busy and happy but had 
the same effect, though unforeseen, upon their 
elders who also enjoyed the horse-shoe pitch- 
ing, checkers and baseball games, 

Meanwhile, Juniors throughout the Midwest- 
tn states were conducting toy collection 
projects in their schools, and literally tons of 
games, toys, story books and other playthings 
were assembled. When these shipments 
teached Missouri camps, Juniors assorted and 
distributed them, each of the hundreds of 


refugee children receiving at least one gift 
suitable to his or her age. 
Other Activities 

Flood relief by no means represented the 
extent of Junior Red Cross activity in Mis- 
souri during the last fiscal year. Groups or- 
ganized by school rooms exchanged portfolios 
with Juniors of foreign countries, each learn- 
ing about the other’s government, history and 
customs by personal correspondence. They be- 
friended inmates of orphanages, homes for 
the aged and sick children in hospitals through 
a variety of projects, supplied clothing, school 
books and other necessities to needy children 
and engaged in many other similar enter- 
prises in the spirit of their organization, to 
be of service to others. 

In these programs they were in close al- 
liance with the senior Red Cross for whom 
flood relief was but one of its expressed obli- 
gations. During the last fiscal year, for ex- 
ample, home service committees in 118 Mis- 
souri chapters assisted 6,000 soldiers, sailors 
and veterans, both with peace-time and war 
service, and their families with social] problems, 
hospitalization and adjustment of service 
claims. First aid was taught 3,700 Missouri 
residents and life saving classes enrolled 1,700 
new members in the state. Home hygiene and 
care of the sick was taught 1,500 women and 
older girls, 

Nurs2s in Red Cross chapters made 3,300 
visits on behalf of sick patients who other- 
wise would not have had care and free health 
inspections were made among 7,400 school and 
preschool children. A total of 4,700 chapter 
volunteers spent 53,490 hours transcribing 
reading matter into Braille for the blind, pro- 
ducing garments for needy persons, canning 
fruits and vegetables and filling Christmas 
bags for U. S. soldiers and sailors in foreign 
ports who otherwise might not receive greet- 
ings from home. 

During the last fiscal year Missouri chapters 
had an increase in membership of 7,9C® per- 
sons, bringing the total state enrollment to 
115,110. Only through these members is the 
work of the Red Cross made possible. Be- 
tween Armistice Day and Thanksgiving resi- 
dents of Missouri will be given opportunity to 
again expand their Red Cross organizations, 
bringing a consequent increase to services, by 
joining during this Roll Call. 
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Highlights in the Education Exhibit at the State 
Fair 


Georgia Collins and Ruby Brasficld 


attendance of over 70,000 visitors. 


cational Department, Missouri State Fair. 








AVE YOU EVER WISHED you could take 

some time off from your teaching duties 

and visit your fellow teachers as they 
work? You have felt the need of inspiration 
by seeing what others are accomplishing. We 
got a bird’s-eye view of the education tield in 
Missouri by visiting the Education Building at 
the tair ground in Sedalia. There were many 
interesting exhibits, but we will mention only 
a tew of the outstanding ones. 


In the field of Art there were those inter- 
esting corrugated paper pictures by Platte 
County. The display of pencil sketching by 
Detaib County was very well worked out. 
Warrensburg ‘raining School demonstrated 
what can be done with finger painting. Chilli- 
cothe Industrial School presented lovely murals 
made with crayola on cloth, and the use of 
stencil on cloth. The blockprinting on cloth 
by Sedalia schools showed other possibilities in 
this field. Mooresville brought an outstanding 
display of all types of art work of the seventh 
and eighth grades, This included the use of 
several mediums. 


In the field of Social Science there were 
many interesting projects. One original proj- 
ect, worked out by an eighth grade girl from 
Tunas School in Dallas County, was a log 
cabin in its original setting with an old- 
fashioned well in the yard and a rail fence 
around it. The Pleasant View School in Pettis 
County, made an unique map, showing the 
Growth of America by the use of different 
colored postage stamps. The Cedar Bluff 
School in Cedar County had a very complete 
exhibit for an Indian unit. The Hartley 
School, also in Cedar County, had a group of 
dolls dressed to represent the costumes of 
various historical periods. The Omer School, 
from the same county, displayed a very com- 
plete unit on the study of Missouri, including 
our wild life, trees, soils and history. The 
Morton School, from Platte County, contrib- 
uted a project on the “Covered Wagon and 
Pioneer Life on the Frontier,” using clay 
modeling. Sedalia schools worked out two 
interesting projects: the first was dressed 
paper dolls, mounted, and covered with cello- 
phane, showing the costumes of different coun- 
tries. The other was, “The City in Which We 
Live.” This was illustrated by cut paper post- 
ers, frieze showing the buildings on cloth and 
a scrap book. The Chillicothe Industrial 
School presented two projects on the “Life of 
the Pueblo Indians and the Japanese.” They 


Plans are being made for a greater educational exhibit in 1938. 
lists will soon be mailed to county superintendents.—A. F. Elsea, Superintendent, Edu- 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT in 1937 at the Missouri State Fair, representing 
the work of the public schools from seventy counties, was one of the best on record. 
There was a total of 1,254 entries, receiving over $1,000 in premiums. The interest 
in this exhibit was well manifested, in that during the week they had an estimated 


Classification 


also had some lovely illustrated maps on social 
science projects, 

Some of the children in Boone County made 
their own instruments for rhythm band. When 
they gave their county day program, they 
used these instruments demonstrating the great 
field of possibility of such projects for rhythm 
work, Platte County displayed a home made 
xylophone. Warrensburg displayed a model 
orchestra seated according to the arrangement 
used by the Philharmonic Symphony orchestra 
of Philadelphia. 

As the culminating activity for a unit on the 
“Study of Houses,” the children in a Platte 
County school constructed a house furnished 
with wood and soap furniture and lighted by 
small electric lights. Another group from 
this county made a farm sand table in the 
primary grades and a landscape scene for a 
formal garden. The Morton School had an 
interesting circus project called, “The Train- 
ing of Wild Animals.” Some children in De- 
Kalb County, likewise, worked out a circus 
project. 

One group of children from Platte County 
worked out a marionette stage and characters 
for the story, “The Shoemaker and the Elves.” 
The Eldon School wrote original poems to 
illustrate different pictures. Another of their 
reading projects was on “Trees.” This dis- 
play consisted of a chart showing the different 
kinds of wood, poems and booklets. 

In the field of woodwork, the Lake of the 


Ozark School had a display of unusual lamps, . 


tables and bookends. Warrensburg also ex- 
hibited advanced wood and brass work, to- 
gether with a bookbinding project. 

Two extra-curricular activities that deserve 
honorable mention were the food display by 
Chillicothe, and the schoo] annual made by the 
Garden City High School. 

After you have had this bird’s-eye view of 
some of the things being done in our state, 
doesn’t it give you a new inspiration? Maybe 
you would like to enter some of your outstand- 
ing projects and school work next year. I am 
certain you would enjoy seeing the interesting 
and helpful exhibits displayed by the different 
schools, The amount of space prevents the 
mention of all of them. The exhibit as a whole 
was outstanding in quantity and quality of 
of work. 

A fitting climax for the week was the county 
school day programs presented each morning 
by rural schools. On Monday, Boone County 
presented a pageant showing the progress of 
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Gum massage 
interests the children — 





teaches them a valuable 
health lesson” 
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schools from 1837 to 1937. Tuesday, the theme 
for the Greene County program was “Playtime 
in Fairyland.” This demonstrated the suc- 
cessful use of rhythm in a rural school. The 
Pettis County program on Wednesday was a 
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varied one. Thursday’s program by Jefferson 
County showed the results of their county con- 
tests last spring. On Friday, Franklin County 
gave the final program of varied activities for 
a rural school. 





The New Constitution and 


By-Laws as They Apply to 


Community Associations and the Assembly of 
Delegates of the 


Community Teachers Associations 
Article VIII 

Section 1. Any group of teachers, qualified 
as active members of this Association, to the 
number of twenty-five or more, may form a 
local organization to be an integral part of 
this Association and to be known by the name 
“Community Teachers Association:” Provid- 
ed that teachers in affiliating with a Commun- 
ity Association shall not go outside the coun- 
ty in which they teach. Nor shall any person 
belong to more than one Community Asso- 
ciation. Any group of teachers organizing a 
Community Association in accordance with the 
provisions of this section shall notify the 
Secretary-Treasurer of this Association. Such 
notification shall be accompanied by a list of 
names of the teachers forming the Commun- 
ity Association, by the names of the officers 
of the Community Association, and by the 
dues to the State Association, for said teach- 
ers for one year, unless said dues have al- 
ready been paid for the current fiscal year. 
If the Executive Committee, acting through 
the Secretary-Treasurer, find that the names 
are those of bona fide active members, and 
that in its organization the proposed Com- 
munity Association has complied with the pro- 
visions of this Constitution, it shall be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

Section 4. Twenty-five members of a Com- 
munity Association shall constitute a quorum 
to do business, provided that in any such 
Association with less than fifty and more than 
thirty members, fifteen shall constitute a 
quorum, and that in any such Association 
with thirty members or less, ten shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Section 2. The officers of a Community As- 
sociation shall be a president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer, and an Executive Com- 
mittee of five members. The president and 
vice-president shall be ex-officio members of 
the Executive Committee. There shall be 
three members of the Executive Committee 
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elected to serve for a term of three years, 
the three elected in 1937 shall be elected for 
terms of one, two and three years respectively, 
Thereafter one member shall be elected each 
year to serve for a term of three years. The 
Executive Committee shall constitute a Com- 
mittee on Policies and Plans for the Commun- 
ity Teachers Association. It shall be the duty 
of the Committee on Policies and Plans to 
work in conjunction with the Committee on 
Policies and Plans of the State Association, 
to bring before the Community Teachers As- 
sociation and where appropriate and necessary 
to the general public such measures and sug- 
gestions as the State Committee on Policies 
and Plans may desire to have emphasized in 
the Community Teachers Association; to pre- 
pare and sponsor at least three programs each 
year; to do such work as would appropriately 
belong to a Committee on Policies and Plans. 
The Executive Committee of the Community 
Teachers Association shall appoint a nomi- 
nating committee composed of three members, 
who shall serve for a term of three years, ex- 
cept that in 1937 the members shall be ap- 
pointed for one, two and three years respet- 
tively. The nominating committee shall nom- 
inate and make public the names of candidates 
at least ten days before the annual election. 


Other candidates may be nominated from the’ 


floor by any member of the Community Teach- 
ers Association at the time of the election. 
Section 3. The officers of the Community 
Association shall perform the duties which 
customarily pertain to their respective offices. 
In addition, it shall be the duty of the Chair- 
man, or, in his absence, of the Vice-Chairman, 
immediately upon notice from the Executive 
Committee of this Association, to call together 
the members of the Community Association, 
within the number of days stipulated by the 
Executive Committee to receive any commun- 
ication from the Executive Committee or 10 
take a vote upon any proposition which the 
Executive Committee thinks advisable to place 
before the Community Association. The re 
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sult of the meeting shall be reported within 
one day by the Secretary of the Community 
Association to the Secretary of the State 
Teachers Association. The Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Community Association shall ac- 
count to the Community Association for all 
funds paid to him, submitting an itemized 
account at least twice a year. He shall fur- 
nish, also at any time, any records, or state- 
ments requested by the Executive Committee 
of this Association. In case any officer of a 
Community Association fails to perform his 
duty in accordance with the provisions of this 


section, his office may be declared vacant by- 


the Executive Committee, and it shall be the 
duty of the Community Association at the 
next meeting to fill vacancies so created. 


Assembly of Delegates of State Association 
Article VII 


Section 1. The Assembly of Delegates shall 
be the legislative body of this Association. It 
shall have the power to transact all business 
of the Association at the Annual Meeting, to 
enact legislation relative to the Association, 
and to make general regulations governing 
the work of the Executive Committee and of 
Community Associations. It shall meet an- 
nually, holding its first session on the first 
day of the Annual Meeting at an hour and 
place to be designated in the program. 


Section 2. Each Community Association, 
as defined in Article VIII, Section 1, shall 
be entitled to one delegate for the first twen- 
ty-five members and to one additional dele- 
gate for each additional twenty-five members 
or major fraction thereof. In the election of 
delegates from any Community Association 
having more than one delegate at least half 
of such delegates shall be classroom teach- 
ers. The first delegate elected from each 
Community Association, each year, shall be a 
classroom teacher; provided that in cities in 
which separate Community Associations are 
formed by the grade teachers, the high school 
teachers, and the administrative officers, this 
provision shal] not apply; and provided fur- 
ther that any Community Association may, 
by express vote, at the meeting called for the 
selection of delegates, waive the provision re- 
quiring the selection of a classroom teacher 
as the first delegate. 


Section 3. Delegates of each Community 
Teachers Association shal] be elected at any 
meeting of the Community Teachers Associa- 
tion held between August 1 and November 1. 


Section 4. Delegates shall not be entitled to 
seats in the permanent organization of the 
Assembly of Delegates until] credentials in 
the form of a Certificate of Election shall 
have been approved by a Committee on Cre- 
dentials, selected by the Executive Commit- 
tee. This Certificate of Election shall set 
forth the names of at least a quorum of mem- 
bers present at the Community Association 
meeting, and shall be signed and attested by 
its Chairman and Secretary. An appeal from 
the decision of the Committee on Credentials 
may be taken to the Assembly of Delegates 
but in case of such appeal, the roll having 
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This loan plan has 
helped thousands 
of teachers 


TLL LL bed 


@ Not to borrow unless absolutely necessary is cer- 
tainly the best rule for every teacher to follow. But 
most teachers do have to make an occasional loan. 
Where shall one go at such a time for what one needs? 

Many find it embarrassing to ask friends for money. 
Banks, as a rule, do not make personal loans without 
negotiable security as collateral. 

hen making loans to teachers Household Finance 
requires no security. Neither do you need ask friends to 
sign with you. You get your loan privately, quickly, 
and without embarrassment. No inquiries are made of 
others. You repay your Household Finance loan in 
monthly pear nM that take only a small part of 
current income. 

Every year thousands of teachers make use of House- 
hold’s dignified service to get money for emergencies. If 
a loan would improve your position, call at your local 
Household Finance office. Or you may make application 
for your loan by mail. 


Thousands of Schools Use Household's Money 
Management Publications as Texts 


To borrowers and to all others who wish it, Household 
Finance gives practical counsel in money management. 
As part of this program Houschold has published a 
small library of authoritative booklets on budgetin 
and better buymanship. Thousands of schools and col- 
leges now use these publications as texts. 

The manager of the nearest office will give you com- 

opens Or mail the coupon below for free 

ets. 


Locally Managed Housebold Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


2nd Floor, Shankman Bidg., 19th Floor, Railway Excha: 
119 Troost Ave. Bldg.,OliveSt., bet. 6tha 7th. 
alentine 2157 321 


2nd Floor, The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Housebold charges the low money oat set by the 
Missouri law, 24% on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
**Doctor of Family Finances” 





Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses e—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 


hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers."’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 








City State 





Amount I desire to borrow $ Amount of Salary $. 
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the right to decide the appeal shall be the 
roll of uncontested delegates. 

Section 8. In all voting in the Assembly of 
Delegates each accredited delegate shal] be 
entitled to one vote, but for the purpose of 
facilitating the roll call, the announcement of 
the vote shall be made by counties, except for 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, which 
shall be made by cities. The delegates from 
any Community Association present at the 
Assembly of Delegates shall cast the entire 
vote to which that Community Association is 
entitled in the Assembly. 

Nomination and Election of Officers of State 
Association 
Article V 

Section 1. All officers of this Association, 
except the Secretary-Treasurer, shall be elect- 
ed at the annua] Meeting of the Assembly of 
Delegates by majority vote of all members 
present and voting. 

Section 2. The President and the Vice- 
Presidents shall serve for a term of one year. 
In 1937 the President, and in 1937 and an- 
nually thereafter the Vice-Presidents, shall 
be elected by secret ballot. Members of the 
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Executive Committee shall serve for three 
years. There shall be nominated one, two, or 
three candidates for the Executive Committee 
by the Delegates from each of the nine As- 
sociation Districts in the State, at least one 
of whom shall be a woman and at least one 
of whom shall be a classroom teacher; pro- 
vided, that the members of the Executive 
Committee holding office at the time of the 
adoption of this amendment shall hold office 
until the expiration of their terms, and pro- 
vided further, that at the first election after 
the adoption of this amendment, there shall 
be elected by secret ballot, one member for 
a term of one year, one member for a term 
of two years, and three members for a term 
of three years each, and each year thereafter, 
three members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected by secret ballot for terms of 
three years each. 
By-Law II 

Nomination of all candidates for elective 
offices of the Association except as otherwise 
provided in the Constitution shall be made 
from the floor of the Assembly of Delegates. 
All elections shall be by secret ballot. 





Who Needs Alcohol Education? 


by Roy Breg, Ex. Secy. Allied Youth 


HO NEEDS ALCOHOL EDUCATION ? 

Persons under 25 in particular, and for 

several reasons. There is the crime rea- 
son—of which more later. There is the health 
reason, for youthful drinking is especially 
harmful to health, fitness, and the building 
of reserve powers. There is the career rea- 
son. Also economic considerations other than 
the mere matter of livelihood. 


And who should provide alcoho] education? 
In order that the effects may be widespread, 
primarily the schools, and by means of the 
standard curriculum plus the same type of 
interest groups or activity clubs that the spe- 
cialists in archery, natural science, Revolu- 
tionary history, and aquatics seek as part. and 
parcel of the modern high school’s instruction 
and guidance. 

For the young people who seriously want 
to go to the bottom of the facts about alco- 
hol, for all young people who want to sample 
fully the fun that can be had in self-propelled 
alcohol-free fun and companionship, I suggest 
the activity club—youth-led, youth-officered, 
counseled by a popular teacher—which a large 
number of high schools now provide and pro- 
mote, 


“But seriously, Breg,” the man across the 
street observes, “isn’t it sufficient that the 
teachers and the students between them pro- 
vide alcohol education, through Allied Youth 
or otherwise, and let things go at that? Why 


bring the adults of the community into this? - 


“Tt looks to me,” he adds, “as if young peo- 
ple are taking this whole alcoho! business sen- 


sibly, right in their stride. I’ve seen figures, 
too, to show that crime is subsiding. Why 
get the whole community at work in support- 
ing the Allied Youth type of alcoho] educa- 
tion?” 

Now, Allied Youth, Inc., was a national 
force in modernized alcohol education before 
erime reasons for alcohol education began 
to loom as seriously as at present. Don’t 
think of the crime figures as a motive for 
adopting Allied Youth in the schools and 
neighborhoods of your city, but rather the 
need for and lack of trustworthy facts and 
a real activity program all pointed toward 
making alcoho] unnecessary, undesired, in the 
recreational and fellowship planning of the 
young people you care about. 
ures, I shall give are important because they 
show the unsettlement, an alcoholized unset- 
tlement, of youth—even though crime in gen- 
eral is declining. 

One-Fifth of Crimes Involved With Liquor 

In the first half of 1937, more than 250,000 
arrests for state and local offenses, crimes, 
and violations were reported to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, in connection with 
its famous fingerprint records. 

Violations of liquor laws accounted for 4,807 
such arrests. Of these, 1,829 offenders were 
under 30 (38 in 100). And more than one 
fifth of such offenders were under 25. Ejighty- 
four were under 18! 

For driving while intoxicated, 10,599 ar- 
rests are reported in the first six months of 
the year. Those under 30 accounted for 3,822 
or 36% of this total. More than one-sixth of 
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the number were under 25. Nearly 500 of 
these young offenders were not yet old enough 
to vote. 

Of the 41,043 arrested for drunkenness, 
12,059 or 29% were under 30 years of age. 
One offender in every seven was under 25. 
The 19-year-olds alone numbered 627, a figure 
just about equivalent to those under 19 who 
were so charged. 

Add these arrests, and you will see that 
one-fifth of the known crime in America is 
directly involved with liquor. 

Drunken Drivers Increase 


In New York State, drunken drivers have © 


increased ten times as fast as automobiles in 
use on the highways and streets. While the 
number of cars was increasing 5 per cent, the 
drunken driving rate went up 56 per cent in 
a single year. Connecticut’s alcoholic-opera- 
tor accidents jumped 288% in one year. Cleve- 
land’s coroner reports 45% of fatal accidents 
involving motorists or pedestrians show alco- 
hol as a factor, 
Misinformation on Part of Youth 

There are other trends that are just as 
alarming for the future peace and happiness 
of your neighborhood. In a survey conducted 
by Dr. Paul Studenski in New York City and 
in Upstate New York, hundreds of students 
were found to be definitely misinformed on 
the real nature of the alcoholic drinks that 
they had stated they were using. Six hundred 
and ten students, ages 18 to 25, said they 
knew the physical effects of alcohol, outnum- 
bering by 4 to 1 those who said they didn’t 
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know. But these are the proportions by which 
this supposedly well-informed group was 
wrong about the nature and effects of the 
substance they all were using (only drinkers 
were so questioned); 

Is alcohol a stimulant? Yes, said 878; no, 
said 194. Alcohol is not a stimulant; it is a 
narcotic depressant—just about the opposite! 

Does alcohol help to ward off disease? It 
does not, says medical science, and may often 
invite infections. (See British Medica] Re- 
search Council reports, etc.) Students voted 
more’ than 3 to 1 against the scientific evi- 
dence, with which obviously they were not ac- 
quainted. 

Does alcohol warm one in cold weather? 
It appears to, says scientific evidence, be- 
cause the skin is warmed—at the expense of 
cooling the interior of the body. But 919 
drinking students said “Yes” to the question, 
and only 285 (less than one-fourth) gave the 
correct answer, “No.” 

There is another question to which no small 
number of students, by their selection of ac- 
tivities, give the incorrect answer. That is, 
“Is alcohol needed or desirable in providing 
good times for young people?” A good many 
young people, who have obviously said “Yes” 
to some such question, are found to be quite 
unacquainted with numerous types of games, 
sports, competitions, crafts, hobbies, and 
forms of comradeship which are far more con- 
ducive to good citizenship, good health, safe- 
ty, and the possibilities of a fine and happy 

(Cont’d on page 300) 








221 EAST TWENTIETH STREET 





MATHEMATICS THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


A New Junior High School Series by Georges, Anderson, and Morton 
THE STUDENT FINDS A FRIEND, THE TEACHER AN ALLY 


Mathematics becomes a friendly tool, not a formidable foe to be 
conquered if need be, but evaded if possible. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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GROUP INSURANCE CONTRACT 
RENEWED 


Bho Missouri State Teachers Association Group 
Insurance is now under a continuing contract, 
and on a seemingly permanent basis. The original 





five-year agreement with the North American Life If 
Insurance of Chicago which terminated on June 4 
first, nineteen hundred thirty-seven, has been re- If 
newed on an annually continuing basis. It can be If 
terminated only by the Association. The company > 
retains only the right to adjust rates on the basis of If 
experience. The Teachers Association can keep 4 
the insurance as long as the rates are satisfactory. If 

The new contract varies from the old only with i: 
reference to termination time and the total and per- + 


manent disability clause which was eliminated as 
of June first, 1937. 


Teachers should not be misled by statements 
that the contract has nof been renewed. It has been 
renewed. 


We hope to have every eligible teacher in the 
State on our insurance rolls this year. 
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M.S. T. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


MW EMBERS of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 


ears of 


y 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. 8. T. A. 
group insurance. The rates quoted below are for $1000 of insurance. 


If 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be pe 


If 19 years of age the cost will be 
If 20 years of age the cost will be 
If 21 years of age the cost will be 
If 22 years of age the cost will be 
If 23 years of age the cost will be 
If 24 years of age the cost will be 
If 25 years of age the cost will be 
If 26 years of age the cost will be 
If 27 years of age the cost will be 
If 28 years of age the cost will be 
If 29 years of age the cost will be 


HR RAM A 
SPRVAIASSRSB! 


If 30 years of age the oh 90 be $8 


If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95 
If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98 
If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 


at attractive rates. 


The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 


application blank and full information. 
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career than alcoholized amusements. These 
groups, including many mild drinkers, are 
usually not vicious. Seldom do their activities 
incite to crime. The students that Dr. Stu- 
denski questioned are typical of the misin- 
formation that exists in generally wholesome, 
non-criminal youth groups throughout the 
land. 

To find the right answers to these questions, 
and the question of interesting and desirable 
recreation in particular, a growing legion of 
young people shares in the study, discussion, 
and fellowship activities of Allied Youth 
Posts, most of which are affiliated to public 
schools, 


ENGLISH TEACHERS DISCUSS THEIR 
PROBLEMS 


Contributed by Ruth Bynum, 


NGLISH TEACHERS are waking up. 

Instead of being offered a ghastly grind 

of formal grammar and a painful perusal 
of antique classics, the modern English class 
is encouraged to regard grammar as the tool 
of success and reading as one of the great 
pleasures and privileges of life. They are 
helped, also, to relate their experiences in the 
class room to those which they find outside. 
We know that this is true because of the things 
which English teachers talk about when they 
get together in large or small professional 
meeting. 

Reading in the high school is the topic of 
first importance, according to a recent survey 
of programs of many group meetings all over 
the United States. Every angle of the read- 
ing problem was considered. Remedial read- 
ing was mentioned so frequently at these meet- 
ings that the latest publication of the National 
English Council, Teaching High School Stu- 
dents to Read, by Center and Parsons, was 
considered most timely and helpful. Other 
topics related to reading were: Extensive 
Reading; Reading for Enjoyment; Recreational 
Reading; Reading to Re-create Life; and Build- 
ing the Reading Habit. Any one of these is 
a live subject and should be suggestive to 
English organizations or to individual teach- 
ers. 

Next in popularity as a discussion topic was 
the motion picture in relation to English teach- 
ing. This is a new and debatable subject, 
about which we need to learn all we can. One 
of the most up-to-date presentations of the 
subject is found in Photoplay Appreciation in 
American High Schools, a National English 
Council publication by Lewin. Teachers must 
meet the situations and make use of the tools 
which the world outside the school provides. 
Motion Pictures may be friends or enemies. 
It’s up to us, say the teachers, and they are 
beginning to make friends. 

In third place, the survey found a tie, poetry 
appreciation and creative writing having de- 
manded equal attention. Must the English 
teachers continue to face grimaces when poetry 
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is mentioned and total vacuums when original 
work is suggested? Let’s talk this over at 
our meetings, too. 

With the new State Course of Study en- 
couraging some form of correlation, how are 
we to relate English to other subjects? This 
question was discussed at a number of meet- 
ings, especially by Miss Weeks, who edited 
A Correlated Curriculum for the National 
Council. 


The new attitude toward grammar was 
noticeable in such topics as Living versus 
Functional Grammar. 


English teachers can’t afford to be behind 
the times. If we are to inspire our pupils we 
must find new inspiration for ourselves. The 
National English Council helps to furnish that 
inspiration by means of meetings and numer- 
ous publications. If we can possibly do so, 
let’s go to the meeting in Buffalo at Thanks- 
giving. And anyhow, let’s join the National 
English Council and take advantage of its 
numerous publications. 








NEWS NOTES 





THE ART EXHIBIT OF THE M. §S.T. A. IS 
AVAILABLE FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Miss Deborah D. Weisel, Chairman of the 
Art Department of the M. S. T. A. announces 
a list of thirty-one exhibits which are avail- 
able to the various schools of Missouri at the 
present time. Miss Weisel reports that the 
exhibitions are constantly becoming more int- 
teresting and the sources more widely diver- 
gent. There is work available from the pri- 
mary grades to the high school and these 
are inspiring and interesting to students. The 
exhibitions may be scheduled for two weeks 
in one school and then sent to another school. 
Some schools have exhibited in regular suc- 
cession several of the exhibits, one coming 
in as another is sent out. | 
of exhibits now available makes it possible 
to accommodate a large number of schools at 
the same time. These exhibits are now avail- 
able and may be had by writing to Miss De 
borah D. Weisel, Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Springfield. 





A HANDBOOK OF MACON COUNTY 


SCHOOLS 

County Superintendent Chas. A. Powell has 
complied, published and distributed a forty- 
page handbook of useful information relat 
ing to the schools of Macon County. Among 
the items of interest and use are: a list of 
the rural graduates of 1937; a school district 
map of the county; an explanatory statement 
of rural school financing; a list of rural 
schools, the name of the teacher, and of each 
pupil enrolled with the honor each has at 
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tained in attendance, spelling, writing and 
reading circle work. 

The handbook also contains a school calen- 
dar, the list of adopted and recommended text- 
books, a table showing names of board mem- 
bers, assessed valuations, money derived from 
state, local and county taxes, the A. D. A., 
and the salary of the teacher. 

Superintendent Powell is to be commended 
for having made this complete and thorough 
information available to the people of his 
county. It is information that the public needs 
and to which it is entitled. 





Pop Eye Strips Used to Stimulate Reading 

According to Elmer R. Smith writing in the 
September numer of “The Clearing House,” 
comic strips have been very successfully used 
by the Central High School of Providence, 
Rhode Island, as a means for stimulating the 
reading of library books. The use of a Pop 
Eye strip is typical. The Pop Eye page of a 
Sunday supplement was pasted on a large 
sheet of cardboard, and on circles of bright 
paper superimposed upon this page were the 
typewritten descriptions of books. Pupils 
flocked to the gay poster to find such announce- 
ments as the following: 

“Pop Eye himself would have been sea sick 
on this rough cruise. Read all about it in 
The Tale of a Shipwreck’.” 

Pop Eye is an amateur compared with ‘Cap- 
tain Blood’. Read all about the daring ex- 
ploits of this sea rover in Sabatini’s novel, a 
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New Trends .. New 
Courses of Study... 
New Materials of In- 
struction all go to- 
getherss:. 


See how 


THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


Elson-Gray Basie Readers 
Art Stories Number Stories 
Health Stories Science Stories 
Social Studies: Peter’s Family 
David’s Friends at School 
Susan’s Neighbors at Work 
help you concrete in your teaching 
the objectives and activities your new 
courses of study recommend for the 
primary grades. 


Send for sample units 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 























—— 


FOUNDED 1851 
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DR. EUGENE S. BRIGGS, PRESIDENT 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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NEW READERS 

on the list of 

THE MISSOURI 

STATE READING CIRCLE 








For First Grade 


BABY ANIMALS ON THE FARM 
HENRY AND THE GARDEN 
STORIES ABOUT HENRY 

For Fifth Grade 
A LAD OF DUNDEE 


For Sixth Grade 
ON JUNGLE TRAILS 


For Seventh Grade 
THE HIGH TRAIL 


For Eighth Grade 


ACTIONS SPEAK 
REAL PERSONS 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. E.. DETHERAGE 




















UNITS—UNITS—UNITS 
FREE! 


The Roach-Fowler Company continues 
to live up to its reputation for maximum 
service to the teachers of Missouri. With 
each new set of 


THE NEW 
WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


we will supply absolutely FREE a com- 
plete set of UNITS designed to meet the 
requirements of the New Course of 
Study. For further particulars mail the 
coupon below and receive Index to more 
than 300 Units. 


ROACH-FOWLER CoO. 


1020 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Without obligation send to me Unit Index and 
information relative to your FREE UNITS. 
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copy of which awaits you in the library.” 
The librarian reported a sudden demand for 
the books recommended on the comic pages. 





The Teachers College at Cape Girardeau is 
offering a five week “Cotton Term” in which 
five hours credit may be earned by teachers 
who are temporarily idle during the cotton 
picking season. The term began on September 
13 and will close on October 15. Over a hun- 
dred teachers were expected to take advantage 
of this offering. 





Wm. F. Knox, former superintendent of 
schools at Jefferson City, is now a member of 
the Central Missouri State Teachers College 
faculty. In addition to conducting classes in 
the institution, Professor Knox will devote a 
part of his time to extension classes, a study 
of the functions of Parent-Teacher Association 
work, and adult education. 





Superintendent John A. Whiteford Dies 

Superintendent John A. Whiteford died in 
St. Louis on September 12 from encephalitis 
complicated by pneumonia. Mr. Whiteford had 
been connected with the schools of Missouri 
for many years having served as superintend- 
ent at Moberly, St. Joseph and Cape Girar- 
deau. He came to Cape Girardeau from Okla- 
homa City taking charge of the schools at 
the former place in 1924 which position he 
held until he retired in 1935. Mr. Whiteford 
was President of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in 1902. 





Mrs. Hildred Spencer Blake resigned as 
County Superintendent of Schools for Sullivan 
County on October 1, 1937. Mrs. Blake and 
her husband expect to move to Salisbury, 
Missouri, in which place they will make their 
future home. 


| NEW BOOKS | 


USEFUL SCIENCE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, | 


A Textbook in General Science, by Henry 
T. Weed, Frank A. Rexford and Franklin 
B. Carroll. Pages 707. Published by the 
John C. Winston Company. 

A text of junior high school level which will 
familiarize students with facts and principles 
of the world in which they live through simple 
observation and experimentation and give them 
an open-minded zeal for the further study of 
science as applied to life. 

HEALTHY BODIES of the Healthy Life 
Series, by John Guy Fowlkes, Lora Z. 
Jackson and Arnold S. Jackson. Pages 
216. Published by the John C. Winston 
Company. 

This book authored by a professor of edu- 
cation, a librarian and an M. D. is a fascinat- 
ing and readable text for lower and _ inter- 
mediate grades. It is full of useful informa- 
tion but every bit of it is of the functional 
type so related to stories and activities as to 
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convince one that its use will result in the 
child’s personal use of the rules of health. 


ON THE ROAD TO CIVILIZATION, A World 
History, by Albert Kerr Heckel and James 
G. Sigman. Pages 864 plus xx, 350 illus- 
trations, 2 color plates, 57 maps. Price, 
$2.40. Published by the John C. Winston 
Company. 

This new world history is a complete chron- 
icle of the human race, from the Cro-Magnards 
of the Old Stone Age to the Spanish Revolu- 
tion. It is organized in fifteen large units, 
each covering one important period. Each 
unit is preceded by a preview, and is divided 
into chapters with short topic paragraphs. At 
the close of each chapter is a list of thought- 
provoking questions, together with lists of 
terms to understand, places to locate, and 
characters to identify. This sort of check ma- 
terial is a welcome innovation, since it trains 
the student to weigh values as he reads, and 
is infinitely more valuable in fixing important 
facts and ideas than the old-type recall ques- 
tion. 

Dean Albert K. Heckel, Professor of Citizen- 
ship, in the University of Missouri and Pro- 
fessor James G. Sigman, Director of Visual 
Education of the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
are the authors, and their special fields show 
in the emphasis of the text which give to it a 
real correlation of modern standards with ac- 








We Are 


EXCLUSIVE 
AGENTS 


in Missouri for The Following 
AMERICAN Seating Company 
school desks, tablet arm chairs, 
auditorium seating, folding chairs, 
classroom and library tables. 
DITTO machines, supplies and Di- 
rected Study Lesson Books. 
NYSTROM geography and history 
maps, globes and charts. 
MEDART lockers, playground 
equipment, gymnasium  equip- 
ment, “Lockerobes” steel shelving. 
KEWAUNEE laboratory, library, 
manual training and domestic 
science furniture. 
FORSE window shades. 
Ask us for special Catalogs or In- 
formation on any of the above lines. 

THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Superior School Supply Company 





1322 W. 13th, Kansas City, Mo. 

















cepted criteria of world history. 
ah 


DRIVE 
AND LIVE 


Fitzgerald-Hoffman-Bayston 


For courses in safe driving—an 
abundance of well organized ma- 
terial on every phase of the subject. 
Problems, questions, and activities 
given at the end of each chapter. 
Adopted by the State of Indiana 
upon publication. 


YOUR HEALTH—a Workbook to ac- 
company the American Medical Associ- 
ation’s new Radio Program for Schools 
on Wednesdays at 1:00 P. M. CST, 
NBC Red Network. 


JOHNSON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicage 








PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 
IF 


IT IS THE RIGHT KIND OF PRACTICE 
Heath Practice Books are the Best 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS 


— Grade 3 (B) $.18 ——Grade 4 (C) $.18 
—Grade 5 (D) $.18 ——Grade 6 (E) $.18 
——Grade 7 (F) $.24 ——Grade 8 (G) $.27 
—Grade 9 (H) $.30 ——Grade 10 (J) $.30 
—Grade 11 (K) $.30 ——Grade 12 (L) $.30 


ALGEBRA TESTS 
——Hart: Brief Tests in First Algebra... .$.24 
——Hart-Hartung: Tests in Second Course 

BEE Wad acdeddedcccecetsel $.21 


The above prices are Net F.O.B. Chicago. 
Please order by letters. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


We are interested in Practice Books. Please send 
samples of those checked above. 


Signed 





Position 








Address 
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New 
SENIOR SCIENCE— 


SOCIALIZED FOR THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


by BusH, Pracek & Kovats 


A new type of science course for the 
upper years of high school—an inte- 
grated course which cuts boldly across . 
the fields of physics and chemistry, 
stressing everyday applications in- 
stead of theory. 


A course which prepares pupils for 
intelligent consumer buying just be- 
fore graduation. 


Profusely illustrated. 


American Book Company 


360 N. MICHIGAN Ave. Cuicaco, ILL, 

















NEW GREGG BOOKS 


Published Since January, 1937 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Part 
Il—Accounting. Lenert and McNamara__$1.50 

Economics—Basic Principles and Problems. 
* ae ren 1.60 


Progressive Business Law with Graded and 
Classified Cases and Modern Tests. Filfus 


EL” ae reer eee 1.20 
French Commercial Correspondence and Read- 
Sneer: “Get Ge GROW .. Jocciccndcnnacne 1.20 
Business Offices—Opportunities and Methods 
“0 SU {eee 2.00 
Gregg Dictation and Transcription. Ren- 
gg ERE ES EE 1.50 
Functional Method Dictation. Leslie__._._~_~ 1.50 
The Law Stenographer. Baten, Kelley, and 
REE RR Ts A Et RES ee 1.40 
Stenographer’s Transcription Reference 
ithe ene hnininmmimmnanwitedmd 60 


Gregg Typing, Second Edition. SoRelle, 
Smith, Foster, and Blanchard. 


RARE RT ee ae 1.32 
I 0d salient natalie hcl dalanideicatinsaugiaddinmendenivieee 1.32 
SIN citinuindiuitinhiniiiiiinniiiidndaibiaacanbateieds 1.60 
Typewriting for Personal Use. Blackstone 
 & i a a eee 1.32 


Write our nearest office 
for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 








*NEW MATERIALS 


FOR HALLOWEEN 


HALLOWEEN FUN BOOK 
This book offers no end of enter- 
tainment for your pupil’s Halloween 
celebrations. Over 100 new dia- 
logues, recitations, games and varied 
entertainment for all grades. A 
book of real fun for Halloween 
minus the mischief. Paper, 160 
pages. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid 


*HALLOWEEN PANEL POSTERS 
Posters for Halloween in panel form to build up. 
Four large panels, 12x36 inches, with printed 
colored sheets of poster paper ready to cut out 
and paste on the panorama. Appropriate Hallow- 
een subjects. 

Price, per set, 50 cents, postpaid 


THE BEST HALLOWEEN 
BOOK 





Fifty new plays, 

games, etc., for Peo — and nd all 
sizes of schools. Sprightly dialogue 
and attractive drill. Ethical ways 
of celebrating the holiday are 
offered in place of rude, boisterous 
pranks. Paper, 160 pages. 

Price 40 cents, postpaid 
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fer any need 
ERKOWITZ 


ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Phone HARRISON O092 19th & Campbell Sts. 
Kansas City, Me. 











HotreL MELBOURNE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oe ir! Special Convention Rates 
to Missouri Teachers. In 
very center of city—but 
a few minutes from Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium—near 
to everything of educa- 
tional interest. 
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LINDELL AT GRAND ~ 


ON NATIONAL HIGHWAY 40 


Garage In Connection 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
OF MISSOURI are Service 
Institutions for Missouri 


They are well-established, well-equipped, well-manned 
institutions having unexcelled ratings. There is no 
more distinguished group of Teachers Colleges in 
America than the Missouri Colleges. 


The dates of the opening of the Winter Terms are 


as follows: 

MARYVILLE - - - - November 30 
SPRINGFIELD - - - - November 29 
CAPE GIRARDEAU -~ - November 29 
WARRENSBURG -_ - - November 29 
KIRKSVILLE - - - - November 29 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE: 


PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 
PRESIDENT Roy EL ts, Springfield 

PRESIDENT W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
PRESIDENT GEorGE W. Diemer, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT WALTER H. Ry -e, Kirksville 


The Trained Teacher Will Eventually Displace 
The Untrained Teacher. 
































ADVENTURES ADVENTURES ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE IN LANGUAGE IN LANGUAGE 





wm «= ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


IN LANGUAGE By BURLESON, CASH, and MCCORKLE 


2 q This is a new series of pupil activity books for 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 


Adventures in Language are not dependent on 
any textbook but will be found complete enough 
to supply a thorough year’s course in Language in 
each grade without the use of an accompanying 
textbook. Or they may be used with any text- 
book as a reference book. 


These books are infinitely more attractive than 
any others in the field. They are the work of 
experienced teachers and the material has been 
tested in the schools supervised by these teachers. 





ADVENTURES , 
IN LANGUAGE Adventures in Language focus attention on the 
= following five topics: 


aN 
A 1. Sentence sense. 
Trouble-making words. 
Punctuation and capitalization. 
Letter-writing. 


Dictionary work. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 























